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The World at Play 


Is Play Serious?—The tear-stained and 
pleading face of a tiny child attracted the atten- 
tion of the genial Community Service organizer 
in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on the day of the pet show 
this summer. She tearfully explained to him 
that she had brought her dog to show as a pet and 
he had gotten sick and so she had brought her 
dolly instead but she was afraid her dolly 
wouldn't get a ticket. Unable to resist such an 
appeal, considering the circumstances, the organ- 
izer, without any objection, tied a ticket on the 
doll and admitted it to the show along with the 
rest of the pets, whereupon the cherub of four 
wiped away her tears and the sun again shone. 


Ten-Year-Old Playground Diplomat.— 
Among the official documents and the neatly 
typewritten correspondence on the desk of the 
Commissioner of Public Works in Santa Monica, 
California, recently appeared a communication 
in a childish scrawl. 

“Dear Mr. Commissioner,” it read, “I’m going 
to ask you to make the tennis court and croquet 
ground ordinance so that children of 10 years can 
be allowed to use the things and ask the men 
who have charge of the things to leave them 
down there in the horseshoe box so little boys 
and girls may use them when they want to play. 

Respectfully yours, 
MarjoriI£E Pirie.” 

Marjorie, aged ten, spends much of her free 
time on the playgrounds. She had decided that 
the cause of ten-year-olds, and of children in 
general, needed championing when it came to 
croquet. Commissioner Carter asked Marjorie 
to come to his office and talk over the matter. 
There she gravely repeated her demands and was 
assured that they would be met. 


“Working in the Vineyard”—A New Inter- 
pretation.—A spirit of generosity on the part 
i many people has provided a community play 
place for Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. 
The Park which slopes down to a sandy beach, 


was given to the town by Mrs. William Barry 
Owen. The band stand and the seats around it 
were built by volunteers in the late afternoons 
and early evenings, the women of the town each 
night serving a free supper to the workers. 

Through the same spirit of generosity the en- 
tertainment on the playground has also been pro- 
vided, for the many people of note who visit the 
Vineyard are promptly pressed into service to 
give of their talent. Band concerts and fire- 
works vary the programs. 

For the children there are play swings and 
sand gardens and a baby group in charge of a 
Red Cross nurse holds sway in the park each 
morning. 

Through the provision of this community play 
place the summer life of the whole Vineyard 
has profited. 


Milwaukee’s Summer Play Program.—‘Saw 
and hammer, scissors and needle, spoon and ket- 
tle should be added to bat and ball in order to 
have a well-balanced vacation program,” is the 
idea of Milwaukee playgrounds. Hence there 
were summer playground classes in manual train- 
ing, coping saw work, sewing and fancy needle- 
work and elementary housewifery. Little Mo- 
thers’ Clubs were formed, nurses from the Health 
Department conducting classes in child care at 
eight schools. 

Water sports as well as track and field activi- 
ties had a prominent place on the schedule of 
special athletic events. They included swim- 
ming and canoe meets, a Venetian Night and a 
Marathon Day, with races for swimmers, canoes 
and motorized canoes. 

The playgrounds were open evenings for em- 
ployed boys and girls and for men and women. 
“Come off the porch! Be a neighbor!’ urged 
the playground publicity. ‘Make the playground 
a family and neighborhood recreation center!” 

Church Lawns Become Playgrounds in 


Meridian.—Instead of the “keep off the grass” 
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aspect which has characterized the church lawns 


of Meridian, Mississippi, in the past, one may 


now see the merry, smiling faces of boys and 
girls playing games and running relays on the 


grassy lawns, or listening with bright eyes and 


flushed faces to the stories which the “play- 
ground lady” tells. Passersby stop and, as they 
watch, their serious faces and knitted brows 
broaden out into a smile. The play spirit has 
extended even to the older members of the young 
people’s societies v now finish up their more 
serious programs games planned by the 


leaders. 
Lowell’s Street Playgrounds.—Because of 


the lack of neighbor! playgrounds in Lowell, 


Mass., in 1920, sect of certain streets were 
closed and roped off between the hours of 6 and 
9 in the evening; experienced playground super- 
visors were employed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and during July and August these street 
playgrounds were attended by over 10,000 chil- 
dren between the ag« » and 12. Because of 


their success they were again continued in 1921 


with an attendance of 15000 children. 

The results have | satisfactory. Dur- 
ing the two months the two years since these 
playgrounds have br ened no child has been 
injured by automobiles near the playgrounds and 
ten new small playgrot ave been purchased 
by the city and turt to the Park Depart- 
ment. Moreover t Council has recently 


approved an approp1 $59,500 for five 


new playgrounds, makit total of 43 parks and 
playgrounds for Lowell, comprising about 180 


acres of land in all 


A New Playground in Sarnia, Canada.— 
The Chamber of Commerce Luncheon Club of 
Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, has not only concern- 
ed itself with the raising of approximately $1,- 
000 for the equipment of a new playground 
which it presented to the city last summer, but 
it has taken a very active interest in the activi- 
ties of the playground. A number of the mem- 
bers of the Luncheon Club assisted in install- 
ing the apparatus and forty members were on 
hand for the opening of the playground. 


Clean Out the Scrap Bag!—When the sum- 
mer playground season opened in North Adams, 
Massachusetts, local housekeepers were asked to 


contribute odds and ends ot household gy ods for 


playground use. “Some of the household ar- 


ticles, often discarded, which the playgrounds 


can use are worsted, yarn, cotton, and woolen 
cloth, silk, ribbons, velvet, lace, dress braid, 
denim for bean bags, silkalene, embroidery silk, 
knitting cotton, railroad canvas, scrim, raffa, 
reed, scissors, empty spools, pencils, crayon, kid 
glove tops for penwipers and purses, cambric or 
linen for scrapbooks, discarded dolls, games, ten- 
nis racquets, balls, colored beads, pins, needles, 


magazines and picture books.” 


Unique Radio Activities —Community sing- 
ing led by radio is a common occurrence in 
Seattle, Washington. The practice began there 
this year during a reception given to Marshal 
Joffre, when the musical director for Seattle Com- 
munity Service sang through the radio telephone 
for groups gathered around loud speakers in all 
parts of the city, each group joining in the songs 


under the leader’s direction. 


A Tennis Court for Ninety-five Cents. 
Ninety-five cents for nails was the complete cost 
of a new tennis court in Aberdeen, Washington. 
It’s simple when you know how. The ground 
was donated and local merchants gave all the 
material. The work was practically completed 
in one evening by members of the Active Club, 
recently organized by young business and pro- 


fessional men. 
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Shower Baths for the Children of Vienna.— 
Vienna's children, like*the children in many 
\merican cities have this year had an oppor- 
tunity through action of the Austrian Junior 
Red Cross representative, to enjoy shower baths 
in the crowded school districts. So great was 
the desire for cleanliness inculcated by the junior 
Health Game in the schools that more than 2000 
children took advantage of the baths each day. 
Soap, handbrushes and wash cloths were sup- 


plied by the Junior Red Cross. 


How Palo Alto’s Municipal Swimming Pool 
Came to Be.—The old adage “Where there’s 
a will there’s a way’ was demonstrated in the 
construction of the municipal swimiming pool ot 
Palo Alto, Cal. The manager of the city water 
and electrical works, being interested in com 
munity welfare, suggested that the hot water 
surrounding the machines should not be wasted 
and offered it for a swimming pool. The city 
had no money but the city engineer had the will 
to have it done and found a way. By taking a 
little time from one street and then from another, 
in order to use city labor, a splendid circular 
pool was built in two years’ time. Rough but 
attractive red wood dressing rooms were pro- 
vided. By acting as life guard and general at 
tendant at the pool, a swimming teacher is allowed 
to use the pool for giving private lessons. There 

no cost to the city and the city charges no 
entrance fee. Crowds use the pool each day and 
its popularity has grown so rapidly that picnic 
parties come from as far as San Francisco to use 
it. It has become necessary to build a fence 
around the pool and charge a small fee to all non- 
residents of Palo Alto. These fees pay for the 
gate keeper. All local citizens may secure free 


passes from the city hall. 


Outdoor Dafcing in Hartford.—Hartford, 
Connecticut, has already acquired fame for its 
outdoor dancing pavilions. On July twenty-ninth 
a new floor with ample room for 320 couples was 
opened on the east side of the city. The pavilion 
at Colt Park last year provided recreation for 
more than 200,000. The conduct of the pavil- 
ons under the watchful attention of the Park 
Department has won general approval through- 


out the city. 


Elks’ Club Helps the Boys.——The Men's 
Service League of the Elks’ Club of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, held a Father and Son banquet on Feb- 


ruary 12, at which 673 men and boys were pres- 
ent. 

On ‘August 5, the Social and Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Club gave a picnic and outing for 
the neglected boys of Omaha. Forty-five hun 
dred boys were present and the generous mer 
chants of Omaha donated supplies for the din 
ner and a gift for each boy such as a baseball 
bat, glove, balls, mouth organs, and fishing tackle. 

Free moving pictures were shown at the audi 
torium where the boys met until all were lined 
up to start for the Park. Mr. Ira A. Jones 
Director of Physical Education in the Public 
Schools conducted games for the boys and 
awarded eighty-eight prizes to the winners of 
the various events. 


A Playground for Klamath Falls, Oregon.— 
A new method of raising money for a playground 
was “tried out” successfully by the Chamber of 
Commerce in Klamath Falls, Oregon. ‘The com- 
mittee in charge of the project decided upon the 
equipment and ordered it and then set about to 
raise the money to pay for it. Letters were sent 
to various organizations in the community ask- 
ing for contributions. There was a splendid re 
sponse, especially from the women’s organizations 
but there was still a deficit, so a “back to nature” 
ball game was arranged. ‘The players were com- 
posed of bank presidents, heads of department 
stores, retired business men and others who had 
been athletes, all attired in burlesque costumes. 
All the stores closed at 4 p. m. A big parade 
started the excitement and the $250 taken in 
completed the playground fund. 


A New Park for Lafayette, Indiana.—'The 
Rotarians of Lafayette, Indiana, like to see the 
children enjoy themselves and in order to pro 
vide more space where they may play they have 
provided a park five acres in area with play 
ground apparatus, a baseball diamond, a swim- 
ming hole and a clubhouse. One of the Rotar 
ians, Mr. Edgar Goldsberry, offered to donate 
the land and the cost of the foundation if the 
Rotarians would erect the clubhouse. From the 
other Rotarians he found ready support. The 
clubhouse is 84 x 54 feet with two large porches, 
big open fireplaces both outside and in the main 
hall, acetylene lights, running water and other 
conveniences. In the river the fishing is good 
and the shallow part offers an ideal swimming 
hole. The two trustees appointed by the club 
have general charge of the park. 
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A Name that Fits. 


adds itself to the ranks of communities which 


Turners Falls, Mass., 


have built playgrounds through volunteer effort. 
16th, 
brought out many prominent, and less promin- 


A work day on Saturday, September 
own who worked together 
make Unity Park into a 
playfield for the people of the community. The 


inent, people of the 
as common laborers to 
project was a fine example of cooperation. The 


park now well deserves its name. 


Per Capita Recreation Cost Lowered.—De- 
troit’s recreation system last year cost just five 
cents for each person served. The attendance 
at the various recreation centers during the fiscal 
year ending June 30th was about six and a half 
million, of whom forty-five percent were adults. 
The year before the per capita recreation cost 
had been a little over two cents more. ‘The de- 
crease was due to lowered cost of supplies and 
to an increased attendance of approximately two 
million. Water sports 
item on Detroit’s summer recreation program, 


are the most important 


and the city’s annual aquatic carnivals are events 


in recreation history 


White Way Pageant in Middletown.—A 
queen waved her wand in Middletown, Ohio, 
not long ago and myriad city lights blossomed. 
She had been chosen for the opening ceremonies 
of Middletown’s new white way by a newspaper 
voting contest. Father Middletown in Colonials 


of white and silver conducted her to a throne 
above the cheering crowds and crowned her with 
a silver circlet, appropriately glittering with tiny 
electric lights. The spirit of Middletown in the 
rainbow dress of promise summoned the Joys of 
Achievement and the Spirits of the city’s various 
industries. Following the ceremony, the city 


held carnival with street dancing, roller skating, 


and contests. 


Municipal Golfers Rejoice—The nine hole 
municipal golf course of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, has a chance to grow to eighteen holes 
through a gift to the city by the Wheeler family 
of one-hundred acres of land to the north of the 
present Beardsley Park course. The Park and 
Recreation Board of the city has been making 
preliminary surveys of the new land, preparatory 
to clearing it. 

Accommodating the eager golfers who throng 
the course is one of the chief problems of the 


Park and Recreation Board. There is a daily 


average of 150 golfers on week days and from 
250 to 300 on Saturdays and Sundays. The 
course is noted for its scenic beauty. Hartford, 
3ridgeport’s neighbor city, has a new eighteen 
hole municipal course, and a home and home 
tournament between the two cities arouses great 
enthusiasm. 


“World Series” in Greenville—Unlike the 
baseball event that looms large in national head- 
lines, the “world series” conducted by Commun- 
ity Service of Greenville, South Carolina, did 
not exploit the star system. No more than two 
grammar school league players and no high school 
players were allowed on any team. Groups of 
just ordinary baseball fans from ten to four- 
teen were recruited from streets and backyards, 
and brought to the playgrounds. One hundred 
and twenty-five of them were organized into 
leagues and given a chanve to play the game be- 
fore the public eye. 

The city’s grownups followed the juvenile 
world series with great interest. Pennants were 
awarded the winning team of each league, and 
the pennant holding team playing the best two 
out of three final games received a cup. The 
games were conducted in truly professional style. 
Official score was kept. The daily papers wrote 
up each game and once a week printed the per- 
centage standing of each club, with number of 
games played, won and lost. 

The players decided they wanted Indian names 
for their leagues, so it came about that the tribe 
of “Songan,” meaning “fight” and the tribe of 
“Mojag,” 
manlike combat. 
especially enthusiastic about the brand of sports- 


meaning “never quit,” met in sports- 


manship the leagues developed. 


Corhic Strip Folks Visit Playground.—Play- 
ground festivals in Bluefield, West Virginia, have 
been real neighborhood occasions. More than 
two hundred neighbors gathered at the north side 
playground to see “the greatest show on earth.” 
Characters dear to the heart of childhood had 
stepped out of the Sunday comic section. There 
was the Katzenjammer family, including the mis- 
chievous Hans and Fritz, and there were Charlie 
Chaplin, Perry Winkle and other favorites. The 
playground tumblers delighted their audience 
with an exhibition of high and fancy tumbling. 
The climax was reached when the Brown fam- 
ily staged an old fashioned Virginia hoedown 


with large slices of watermelon. There was 


Greenville playleaders were. 
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community singing and candy and ice-cream had 
been furnished by neighborhood donation. 

The East end playground’s festival featured a 
play and pantomime, with folk dancing. The 
West end playground gave a review of the family 
photograph album, which had to be seen to be ap 


preciatt d. 


Annual Playgrounds Outing in New Or- 
leans.— I'welve of the trees in City Park, New 
Orleans, were marked with names one afternoon 
in late summer. They were the gathering places 
for cohorts from twelve city playgrounds, who 
joined in the second annual playgrounds outing 
directed by the City Playgrounds Commission. 
Baseball games—a single and a double header, 
were on the program, also races of all kinds, 
music and dancing. A watermelon eating con- 
test proved the fondness of Louisiana children 
for this juicy fruit. The playgrounds outing is 
now a fixed annual affair and the children are 
beginning to look forward to it as one of the 


important dates on their vacation calendar. 


Allentown’s Playground Children Romp for 
the Ninth Time.—For the Ninth of the Series 
of Annual Romper Days for which Allentown 
Pennsylvania has become famous, the School 
Board, the City Counsel and the Allentown Play- 
ground Association united in the presentation of 
the programme and General Harry C. Trexler 


again acted as host, providing conveyances for 
the children to and from the grounds, and re- 
freshments for the crowd. 

Five thousand boys and girls gave a splendid 
program of games and dances for the entertain 
ment of 11,000 people, many of them leading citi- 
zens of Allentown. The events were conducted 


according to schedule and finished fifteen min- 
utes ahead of the time set. After the events, 
refreshments were served to the entire 11,000 in 
attendance. 

“Hurrah for Allentown, Pa. ”—The Allen- 
town Record gives the City Recreation Commis- 
sion and the Recreation Supervisor, Richard J. 
Schmoyer, a boost for their work in sponsoring 
the city baseball league which has this year been 
larger than ever before, comprising 46 teams, 
with over 1000 players taking part in the games. 
The league took care of all the players in the city, 
the school boys forming the junior division of 
the League. The spirit of competition has been 
keener than ever before and the spirit of sport- 
manship finer. 


we 
on 
—_— 


Winter plans have already commenced. Forty 
teams have already been lined up for the basket- 
ball league and sixty teams for the bowling lea- 
gue, and there is a strong possibility that more 
may join later. 


The Allentown-Reading Playground Day.— 
One of the most exciting things which has hap- 
pened to the children of Allentown and Reading, 
Pa., for some time was the huge Inter-City Play- 
ground meet held in the City Park of Reading in 
August. Possibly it was most exciting to the chil- 
dren of Allentown for they had the pleasure of 
the journey to the city of Reading—2000 strong 

in 100 autos and 25 trucks. However Read- 
ing met them half-way in 50 automobiles to con- 
duct them to the City Park and there 1000 chil- 
dren gave them a rousing welcome. ‘The mayors 
of both cities attended as interested spectators. 
Games of playground ball, basketball, quoits, 
field hockey, voiley ball and tennis, a tug of war, 
track events, and folk dancing demonstrations 
made up the program. A fine spirit of sportsman- 
ship was shown during the day—everyone en- 
joyed it—and both Allentown and Reading agree 
that the event should be repeated at least once 
and possibly twice a year. 


“Old Man Bad Habit” Burned at Stake— 
All Towanda, Pennsylvania, gathered on a Com- 
munity Fun Nite to watch the cremation of a 
lumpy, straw figure, known as “Old Man Bad 
Habit.” He was covered with slips of paper, 
each bearing a written confession of some trou 
blesome habit, which old and young had been 
asked to bring and pin on his overalls. Every- 
body joined in games, and when it grew dark 
a match was touched to the old man. Several 
hundred bad habits went up in flames. 


Wilkes-Barre Rivals Barnum.—A _ circus 
with an all-playground cast delighted thousands 
at Kirby Park, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. It was a re- 
gular three-ring show with all the accompanying 
atmosphere of hot dogs and peanuts. The 
clowns had original stunts that outclowned Mar- 
celine. There were trained bears, an elephant 
and performing seals which seemed to be 
strangely human. 

Girls in red, white and blue ballet costumes 
danced charmingly. Sailors did the hornpipe 
and Indians did a sun dance, and there were 
Irish and Lithuanian dances in costume. Acro- 
bats, cowboys and wild men and women also per- 
formed. One of the features of the show was 
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the “living statues” with white costumes and 
marble-white makeup. They illustrated various 
phases of playground work in tableaux. 


Parade for Community Service.—Auburn, 
New York, childr 


over the playground season the city had given 


expressed their enthusiasm 


them through a parade 


\t intervals along the 


line of march banners like this appeared— “Bet- 
ter citizens for Auburn. Boost Auburn Com- 
munity Service,” “We've enjoyed the community 
playgrounds. Help us get winter sports,” “Let’s 
get a band in Auburn.” 

The procession looked like a circus turned 
loose, because there were prizes for the best 
dressed Indian, soldier, sailor, gypsy, clown and 
historical character. ‘There were also prizes for 
the funniest character, the best dressed blackface 
and for boys dressed as girls and girls as boys. 

Dolls were displayed by little girls and push- 
mobiles and tricycles which had been artistically 


decorated stood a chance of getting a prize. 


~~ 


Music for Minneapolis——Minneapolis be- 


lieves in providing plenty of music for the people 


of that city. In connection with the band con- 
certs which are given in fifteen neighborhood 
parks the city is conducting community sings 
which are attracting much attention. A prize 


was offered by the Daily News last year for the 


park showing the best record attendance and 
zeal. This year the contest is on again and in ad- 
dition to the banner offered by the News, Pres. 
Harding has written a letter which will be 
framed and presented to the winning park. The 


Secretary of the Board of Park Commissioners, 
J. A. Ridgway, says: “In these trying times of 
political and class strife this seems to be a plea- 


sure in which all classes in a community can par- 


ticipate with enjoyment.” 


Negro Spirituals in Fort Wayne.—Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, recently had an opportunity 
to enjoy a new musicial experience in listening 
to a program of negro spirituals sung by the 
Colored Community Chorus of Fort Wayne in 
the city park. The chorus of fifty or sixty 
colored people was formed as a result of the 
work of a special organizer of musical groups 
sent by Community Service among the colored 
people in Fort Wayne to stimulate interest in 
music. Three thousand people were present at 
the park for the concert; the harmony and blen- 
ding of the voices was remarkable and the pro- 








gram made a great impression upon the audience. 
A musician and a vocalist who attended said of 
the concert: 

“T have never before, in all my life and ex- 
perience as a singer of these songs in all parts 
of the world, seen such a heart hunger and ap- 
preciation of these songs as manifested by this 
gathering. All activities in the park were closed 
down; the people stood or sat as silent as death, 
hats off and in deep meditation akin to reverence 
under the spell of the music and words of such 
sacred Negro Spirituals as /’m Going to Lay 
Down This World and Shoulder the Cross and 
Take it Home to Jesus, Ain't that Good News? 
and J Want to Be Like Jesus in My Heart.” 


Stories of All Nations.—The official story- 
teller of the Recreational Association, Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsylvania, wears a new dress every 
week. One week she may be Irish, the next 
Indian, and the next very Welsh in a flaring 
skirt and a hat like a Hallowe’en witch. Each 
week she tells the children folk-stories of the 
land she represents. 


Stories to Burn!—The children of Elmira, 
N. Y., “had their fill” of stories, for once at least, 
when the Storytelling Festival was held under 
the supervision of Community Service in that 
city in August. The children of the playgrounds 
were dressed to represent storybook characters 
and each playground carried its own banner to 
distinguish it from the rest, a prize being offered 
for the best design. All marched through the 
streets to the Park where the festival was held 
and there they acted out a delightful little pag- 
eant written by Pauline Oak, in which they told 
the story of “The Dearest Wish” to the many 
spectators who were present to witness the joy 
of the youngsters. 

After the pageant the supervisors of all the 
playgrounds, assisted by the volunteer storytel- 
lers, amused the hundreds of children with all 
types of stories. Posters indicated the places at 
which certain types of stories were being told, 
as——Fairy, Indian, Nature, Japanese, True, 
Ghost, Mother Goose, Animal— and each child 
entered the group which most delighted his 
fancy. 

Broadcasting Recreation—Each month, 
writes Prof. Guy S. Lowman of the Department 
of Physical Education of the University of Wis- 
consin, a short article is prepared on some phase 
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Training Course in Philadelphia—A two 


; TP . : The vocational students fall largely into two 
ears’ evening training course in the funda- 


special groups—the neuro-psychiatric and the 


mental principles of physical education will be ru: : he 
pn) tuberculous. This means that fine distinctions as 
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3 | 
physical education or play and is sent out resident vocational schools conducted by the | 
hrough the broadcasting station of the Univer- United States Veterans’ Bureau now have re- i 
ity. creational facilities supplied by the Red Cross. . 
light not this great educational course be They are located in New York, Pennsylvania, 
used more extensively in the interest of recrea- Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
tion Mississippi, Texas, Ohio, Illinois, Nebraska and | 


’ } . aurea r » : ri P4 
given by the Division of Physical Education , re oe 
a . Netti Bic ; ng to the character of recreational facilities must be 
Board of Public Education of Philadelphia, “ vi - = ‘ 
nig drawn. Each school has a qualified director of 
Pennsylvania, starting October 24th. This a 3 nceietincant 
i ' ; e} er physical training who supervises recreational ac- 
course will take up the theory of organization a : é - 7 : 
seslihie. . r tivities. Standards of uniform equipment have 


ind administration, the philosophy of play and in heen cotaliitiined. tet they allow of modification 
addition much practical work will be given. . 
There is room for only a limited number of ap 
plicants. The fee is $10.00 for those who are 
not teachers in the Philadelphia Public Schools 


to meet special requirements. 

For indoor recreation the usual quiet games 
are provided, also gymnasium and _ basketball 
material. There is outdoor equipment for tennis, 
croquet, golf, baseball, football, handball, and 
track and field sports, as well as fishing tackle, 


or students in the normal training schoo! of the 
Board of Public Education. 
canoes and rowboats. 

The Red Cross has set aside a fund of $175,- 
000 for the purpose of purchasing this equipment. 
Uniformity in the administration of the fund is 
secured through an advisory committee of three 
members, one from the Veterans’ Bureau, one 
from the Red Cross, and the third, a recreation 
expert, selected by the two organizations. 


Unique Officials—How would you like the 
title of picnic director? This office has recently 
been created by the Woman’s Community Coun- 
cil of Minneapolis, and the lady who has received 
the title will be loaned to mothers to play with 
their children and relieve them for a time of re- 
sponsibility. Her equipment will consist of base- 
ball bats and balls and various kinds of equip- 
ment for relay races and other games. 

\nother office of interest is that of swimming 
instructor appointed by the Cleveland Girls’ 
Council for their camp. Those who cannot swim 
wear red caps in the pool and blue and green 
caps stand for certain degrees of proficiency in 


Federal Citizenship Textbook.— The Bureau 
of Naturalization of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has recently issued part 1 of a 
Federal Citizenship Textbook to be used as,a 
course of instruction in the Public Schools by 
the candidates for citizenship. Part 1 is en 
titled English for American Citizenship and con 
tains a number of lessons for beginners and stu- 


swimming. By these caps bobbing on the sur- 
face of the swimming pool, the swimming in- 
structor is able to safeguard all those who take are ’ ye 
vast in walk spette. dents in the intermediate grades. The lessons 
are so arranged that the teaching of English is 


Recreation for War Veterans.—I‘leven closely coordinated with lessons in citizenship. 





The purpose of a national organization should be to make the experience of the best 
become the experience of all.—RicHarp Morse 

















Play’s the Thing 


A Symposium of Opinion from the Ninth National Recreation Congress Atlantic City, October 9th to 
12th, 1922 


Auspices of the Playground and Recreation Associat'on of America and Community Service 


JoHN BEraRDSLEE CARRIGAN 


sow to Babylon, read the message of the 
glatant skyline of Atlantic City, penciled with 
barbaric grandeur by swollen domes and _ the 
princely parapets of vast hotels. 

But two men played leapfrog on the Board- 
walk and their laughter was sweet with the echo 
of unforgotten childhood. 

The human tide that 


merous special conferences, impromptou discus- 
sions and improvised committee meetings in ad- 
dition. Nevertheless time was found for play. 
In recesses on the Boardwalk, the beach or in the 
hotels, Mrs. Thomas Edison, Mrs. Francis de 
Lacey Hyde, Joseph Lee, Gustavus Kirby, Otto 
Mallery, and hundreds of other delegates frolicked 

in the gayest of games 





ceaselessly sweeps up 
and down this famous 
ocean promenade paused 
in startled wonder. 
Symbols are bewildering 
and never was contrast 
more startlingly display 
ed between the colossus 
of commercialized recre- 
ation and the simplicity 
of play. 

Just an _ incident—a 
moment in the hun- 
dreds of crowded hours 
which eight hundred 
busy men and women 
from every corner of 
the United States devot 
ed to the problem of 
sufficient and and prop- 
er play for America 
through a great recrea- 
tion clearing house, the 
Ninth National Recrea 
tion Congress, which 
was held in Atlantic 
City October 9th to 12th, 








and singing, under the 
dynamic leadership of 
Miss Elizabeth Burch- 
enal, chairman of the 
American Folk Dance 
Committee, Peter W. 
Dykema, music authority 
of the University of 
Wisconsin, Kenneth S. 
Clark of Community 
Service and others. 
Significant of the de- 
velopment of the Ameri- 
can concept of play was 
the recognition accord- 
ed drama, art and 
other forms of culture, 
as integral parts of the 
nation’s new play pro- 
gram. Most enthusiastic 
were the receptions ac- 
corded Dr. George 
Pierce Baker, dramatic 
authority of Harvard 
University, Lorado Taft, 


The President and the Treasurer Play Leap Frog the famous American 





sculptor, Peter W. 





under the auspices of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ican and Community Service. 

Nor were these two men the only delegates who 
demonstrated their own pleasure in the practice 
of their preachment. It was an earnest, crowded 
program which they shared. There were 47 
meetings and 169 scheduled addresses, with nu- 
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Dykema and Archibald 
T. Davison, associate professor of Music of Har- 
vard University. 

It was six years ago that the last Recreation 
Congress was held at Grand Rapids, and since 
1916, in spite of the intervening war, wonderful 
progress was reported in the growth of the rec- 
reation movement. Today there are 4,584 play 
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centers in 502 cities, employing 11,079 play 
leaders, and with programs financed by $8,858,- 
769. In 1916 there were 171 cities reporting 
recreation activities with 7,122 play leaders, and 
budgets totaling only $4,200,000. In 1916 proper- 
ty valued at $276,900 ws donated for recreation 
and in 1921 this sum had risen to $1,182,700. 

Since this last Congress the Playground and 
Recreation Association had also done its big 
war job by creating War Camp Community 
Service for the Government. Out of this new 
national movement had grown Community Serv- 
ice, the national movement for development and 
stimulation of community life. From the startl- 
ing war time 


“Yet in Oakland, and similar figures are true 
for the entire United States, only 34 cents is 
spent per capita for playgrounds and 36 cents 
for parks, while each citizen spends on an annual 
average $21.85 for expensive forms of commer- 
cial recreation. Such figures indicate the vast 
economic waste of failing to develop more fully 
the possibilities of municipal recreation.” 

In contrast to the small amounts now spent for 
playgrounds and parks, Mr. Nash pointed out that 
$12 per capita was the cost of California’s prison 
system. “Only a few cents per capita is being de- 
voted to guard boys and girls against unhealthy 
use of their leisure time, yet this is the greatest 

single contri- 





discovery that 
one-third of 
all American 
boys examin- 
ed by draft 
boards could 
not measure 
up even to 
lowered 
standards of 
physical eff- 
ciency has 
also come the 
creation of 
the National 
Physical 
Kducation 
Service, 
which is 
fighting this 
national men- 








A FROLIC ON THE BOARDWALK 


From left to right: Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, Gustavus T. Kirby, Mrs. 
Francis de Lacey Hyde, Elizabeth Burchenal, George Dickie, Howard ity 
S. Braucher, and Joseph Lee 


buting cause 
to crimin- 
ality, insanity 
and physical 
unfitness,” he 
said. 
“Every 
child should 
be exposed to 
art and recre- 
ation,” said 
Joseph Lee, 
president of 
the Play- 
ground = and 
Recreation 
Association 
of America 
and Commun 
} Service. 
“The big task 








ace through 
legislation. 

The most practical boost for non-commercial 
recreation was brought out by Jay Nash, recrea- 
tion director of Oakland, California. “It is 
cheaper by far to pay taxes for municipal recrea- 
tion than to buy expensive commercial recrea- 
tion, and play is thereby made available to all,” 
he said. “Tennis costs but 7 cents a game, base- 
ball but 8 cents, swimming only 10 cents, volley 
ball 3 cents, golf 25 cents, dramatics 4 cents and 
apparatus play for children but 1 cent a play. 

“In contrast,” he pointed out, “commercial rec- 
reation requires on an average: for movies, 30 
cents; baseball, 35 cents; dances, $1.50; pool, 60 
cents; bowling, 75 cents and theatres, $1.25 for 
similar play periods. 


now before 
recreation experts is to implant games and songs 
in the hearts of the people rather than institu- 
tions. The game of baseball has made a play- 
ground out of every street. Experts in simpler 
games should meet like experts in football to es- 
tablish a technic. The duffer and the sub-duffer 
must be given attention, not only the first class 
athlete.” 


Mr. Lee prophesied a great renaissance of the 
arts of leisure in American because such a large 
measure of free time is now provided the Ameri- 
can people, and because present working condi- 
tions leave strength with which to enjoy and capi- 
talize it. Mr. Lee insisted that fathers be “re- 
discovered” as factors in home life and that some 
home recreation be provided for them. ‘There 
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is a great deal in fathers if it can only be brought 
out.” 

“You cannot have sound and moral citizens 
unless you have physical fitness, was the declara- 
tion of former Governor of Pennsylvania, Martin 
G. Brumbaugh. “Seventy-one per cent of all the 
criminals now confined in institutions throughout 
the United States are of juvenile age,” he said. 
“This starling condition is due to the lack of 
proper physical training of children while they 
are attending school. Not only does physical 
training promote personal hygiene, it develops 
moral character as well. No system of education 
which does not train the body can properly train 
the mind.” Governor Brumbaugh pointed out 
that only ten percent of the school children of the 
nation now receive physical education. 

“Nothing can compensate a nation for the loss 
of the amateur spirit,” said Arthur Pound, author 
of the Jron Man, and an editor of the New York 
Evening Post. “‘Lesiure is not a boon granted to 
workers but an opportunity for making some- 


thing vital out of their otherwise mechanical ex- 
istence. ‘The only sort of welfare work I be- 
lieve in is community welfare work.” 

“Dwellers in congested cities must have vaca- 
tion outlets and no modern city dare omit pro- 
vision for them,” was the contention of Major 
W. A. Welch, general manager of Palisades In- 
terstate Park, New York City’s great natural 
playground. 

He said that state and national parks in the 
immediate vicinity of great centers of population 
are increasing in number and popularity. 

“You must not absorb all of our city park 
space for play,” was the warning of Mrs. John 
Clapperton Kerr, president of the League for the 
Protection of Riverside Park of New York 
City. “The park is not a playground and the 
playground is not a park. Cities must have some 
safety devices to protect them from the bombs of 
exploding nerves. We live, work, eat and sleep 
in the midst of crowds. We are entitled to some 
space in which to play.” 


Impressions of the Conference 


JosepH Leer 


My first impression is of the distance we have 
travelled from play as policeman to play as lib- 
erator—from play “to keep the children off the 
streets” to play as an essential means of life. 
And that does not wholly say it. The selection 
of Davison, Dykema, Baker, and Lorado Taft— 
representatives of three great forms of art—and 
their enthusiastic reception among our leading 
speakers, shows the distance we have advanced 
from the idea of play as merely “body-builder’’— 
useful auxiliary to the devout muscle-man, a 
sugar coating to the kalisthenic pill—to play as 
the successful expression and means of incarna- 
tion of the soul. We have to a great extent re- 
versed the old order and look for life and health 
to come to us largely from within. 

Second, I was struck by a corresponding cath- 
We stick far less 
closely to the playground—though our improve- 
mient in playground technique goes steadily for- 


olicity of means employed. 


ward—and look for our resources in the home, 
the church, the street, the camp, the mountains 
and the woods. I think we are looking more to— 
are realizing that if you teach the 
citizen to see the sunset and the stars, the beauty 
that is accessible to every man, you have given 
him a larger freedom than that of any city park. 

Finally, and ntost important of all, I was struck 
by the surer knowledge, the confidence in their 
work and in themselves, the authority and sure- 
ness of the workers It was not the self assurance 
of the quack or theorist. They spoke like men 
who had seen and had themselves achieved re- 
sults and had learned to estimate their methods 
by that test—not cock-sure, but confident that 
they knew something and were going to know 
more—professional in short, with the respect for 
themselves and for their calling that such experi- 
ence alone can give. I feel that in the existence 
of such a body we have our best—and I believe a 
very bright and happy—assurance for the future. 
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The Humors of Community Dramatics 


~ 


KENNETH S. CLARK 


Now that community dramatics—or, at least, 
one phase of it—has been satirized, it may be said 
“arrived.” 
Little 


definitely to have The phase in ques- 


tion is the Theater movement. In the 
dawning of the present theatrical season in New 
york, one of the high lights was the presentation 
of a play entitled The Torch Bearers, written by 
The latter soon 
focal point of a mild whirlpool of 


a young actor, George Kelly. 
became the 
discussion, the subject of which was: “Is The 
Torch Bearers an attack upon the Little Theater 
movement’’’ Some justification for such an in- 
quiry was found in the manner in which the piece 
was billed by its producers—as a “satirical com- 
edy.’ Evidently the author felt that the friends 
of the movement were asking him the tacit ques- 
tion, “Are you for us or against us?”, for he 
shortly declared himself. 

One interviewer, Alison Smith, of the New 
York Globe, began to compliment the young 
playwright upon the hilarious humor of the first 
two acts, whereupon she found his thoughts con- 
centrated upon the less admired last act in which 
he had unmistakably 


placed a “message” in 


the mouth of one of his characters. Speaking 
of the reviewers, Mr. Kelly is quoted as saying: 

“They said the last act was an ‘afterthought’ 
written to placate the Drama League and the 


Theater Arts Magazine. As a matter of fact, 
it was the whole reason for the play’s existence. 
[f I didn’t believe so strongly in the Little 
Theater movement, I couldn’t have written the 
play. You have to get awfully mad at something 
you are fond of before you can work yourself 
I believe that the 


amateur theatricals is one of the 


up to the point of burlesque. 
Interest in 
ealthiest signs in the small towns today, but 
again and again I’ve seen this interest exploited 

Main Street social leaders or by half-baked 
Mrs. 


hole attack is against them and not the Little 


locution teachers like Pampinelli. My 
heater movement, and I had to take the last act 
Sa) a 

‘Mrs. Pampinelli” is the director of the ama- 


Mr. Kelly told the 


sent writer of one way in which her frequent 


players in this play. 


nce in real life had been brought to his no- 


tice. He has for five years been acting in vaude- 
ville in playlets of his own authorship. In 
of the 
proached him with requests that he give permis- 


various cities some local people ap- 
sion for the use of his current play by their 
dramatic group. In the course of such inter- 
views Mr. Kelly would ask how the work was 
getting on. In many cases (to put it mildly) the 
reply was a confidential one to the effect that 
things had gone well at first and they had 
brought in a talented director from another city, 
but that a Mrs. So-and-So who has social pres- 
tige, became jealous of his authority and eventu- 
ally ‘“‘ran him out of town.” 

So much for any serious motif (need there be 
one in a comedy?) that may underlie the play. 
Of plot, it has but a minimum supply, if any. 
A business man _ reaches his home after a trip 
and finds his wife entrusted with the principal 
role of a one act-play. The first act is taken up 
with the final rehearsal, in which his wife's acting 
proves so terrible that he faints away, recovering 
from his attack only in time to attend the actual 
performance on the next evening. 

We see the performance from behind the 
scenes in the second act, but the husband wit- 
nesses it among the phantom audience, until he is 
again overcome. In the final scene he tells his 
wife that her acting was criminal and he forbids 
her ever to “act” again. The objections of Mrs. 
Pampinelli at length bring forth from the hus- 
band the aforementioned ‘message.’ 

This bald statement of the story gives no inkling 
of the comic skill with which the humors of ama- 
teur theatricals are depicted. And who of us 
has not had some contact with them? As Alex- 
ander Woollcott of the New York 7imes said in 
his review of the play, “There is said to be a 
Unadilla 


Falls, N. Y., who never appeared in amateur 


morbid, sardonic old man living in 


dramatics. But with that single exception,” and 
so on. 

A few quotations from the actual dialogue, re 
produced by the Author for THE PLAYGROUND, 
will best describe the play to the reader. For in 
stance, the featherbrain leading women is speak 
ing to her husband of Mrs. Pampinelli. 
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Mrs. Ritter: “No, she doesn’t take any part; 
she’s just in charge of everything. Kind of a di- 
rectress, I suppose you'd call it. Tells us where 
to go, you know, on the stage so we won’t be run- 
ning into each other. (He laughs) Really, Fred, 
you have no idea how easy it is to run into some- 
body on the stage. You've got to know where 
you're going every time you move.” 

And again: 

Mrs. Ritter: She’s tremendously clever about 
this stage business, I don’t care what you say, 
You just ought to hear her talk about it some 
time. Now, the last rehearsal we had, over at 
her house, she spoke on technique in acting as 
distinguished from method. You have no idea 
how interesting it was.” 

The wife of the play—its chief emotional part 
—is rehearsing a tense scene with her husband. 
She seeks guidance of the directress: 

Florence McCricketi: “Don’t you think she'd 
cry there?” 


Mrs. Pampinelli: “Do you want to cry there, 
dear ?”’ 
Florence McCrickett: “No, but I can if you 


want me to.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: ‘No, dear, it seems to me 
she is speaking there more in anger than in sor- 
row. You see, dear, you are impersonating here 
a wronged wife. Now, you yourself, Florence 
darling, are an unmarried girl; it is very difficult 
for you to realize how excessively annoyed with 
her husband a married woman can become.” 


We also see the book-trained dilettante directress 
revealed in this speech : 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “Visten, Florence dear: I 
want you if you can to make just a little bit more 
of that last line there, within the limits of the 
characterizatien, of course. But if you can feel 
it, I want you to try and give me just the barest 
suggestion of a tear? Not too much; but if you 
can feel it, I want you to show that under all her 
courage and her threatening, she is still a woman 
—and a mother. Do you see what I mean, 
dear ?”’ 


So much for the rehearsal scene, which Mrs. 
Pampinelli permits to proceed amid a rattle of 
chatter from the side-lines and in which she ex- 
poses her own ineptitude as a director by vari- 
ous sins of commission. 

We hear her continue her didactic expounding 
of the “drayma” behind the scenes in a resound- 


ing tone during the performance. The villain 
and the directress discuss the art of gesture thus: 

Mr. Twiller: “I’ve got to put in a lot of work 
on my gestures; they’re bad I know.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “Well I wouldn’t exactly 
say that your gestures were bad—I think per- 
haps—’”’ 

Mr. Twiller: “I think I try too hard to be na- 
tural.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: ‘That is exactly what I was 
going to say. I think perhaps your gestures are 
in a way—too natural. (laughs) Of course that 
is a very virtuous fault; but then it isn’t pretty, 
is it?” 

Mr. Twiller: “No, no.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “And after all the function 
of art is to be pretty, is it not?” (Floating ges- 
ture. He attempts to mimic) 

Mr. Twiller: “I don’t seem to be able to get 
that the way you do.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “It’s merely a matter of ex- 
perience. But when you’ve been in the work 
as long as I have, Mr. Twiller, you will realize 
that the bird’s wing gesture is the only gesture.” 


The mild-mannered young man who plays the 
office boy swoons after making an exit midway 
in the course of the piece. Whereupon: 

Mr. Hossefrosse: “What happened to Teddy? 
Did he get sick out there? 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “No, no, just a little reac- 
tion. He gives so much to the scene. He doesn’t 
understand emotional conservation yet.” 


We get an after-glimpse of the travail of the 
actual performance from the recriminations in 
the final act during which the scoffing husband 
mocks at the crudity of the production. An un- 
conscionably long stage wait has occurred and 
Mr. Ritter seizes upon it as one mark for his at- 
tack: 


Mr. Ritter: “Why didn’t one of them say 
something ?” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: ‘What could they have said 
under the circumstances ?” 

Mr. Ritter: “Why, any commonplace.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “One cannot be common- 
place in high comedy.” 

Mr. Ritter: “Was that what it was?” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “What did you think it 
was?” 

Mr. Ritter: “You tell her, Nellie; I haven’t 
got the heart.” 
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And then again later: 

Mrs. Pampineli: “It was Mr. Spindler’s 
fault. He promised to attend to the various prop- 
erties and he did not attend to them. There was 
supposed to be a pen and ink on the desk for Mrs. 
Rush to leave a note for Dr. Arlington, and when 
Paula sat down to write the note, there was no 
pen and no ink. So she simply had to go on sit- 
ting there until Mr. Spearing went off and got 
them.” 

Mr. Ritter: “I thought he’d left town.” 

Nellie Fell: “Oh, he wasn’t gone so very long, 
Mr. Frederick Ritter.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “Not five minutes.” 

During the rehearsal Mrs. Pampinelli had 
warned her actors to be careful not to trip over 
a little strip of wood placed at the bottom of the 
door in the stage set. To trip when making an 
exit is not so bad, she remarks, but only the most 
finished actress can keep her grasp of the au- 
dience after tripping upon an entrance. We see 
how well her warning was heeded from this dia- 
logue: 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “Don’t answer him, Elea- 
nor. Envy loves a lofty mark. The next time 
we have a part that calls for a very limited in- 
telligence, we'll engage Mr. Ritter for it.” 

Mr. Ritter: “Well, if you do he'll know how 
to walk across the stage without tripping every 
other step.” 

Nellie Fell: 

Mr. Ritter: “The weeping willow there.” (in- 


“Who tripped every other step?” 


dicates his wife.) 

Nellie Fell: “It’s a wonder you’re not afraid 
to lie so.” 

Mr. Ritter: “She tripped when she first came 
through the door. I was looking right at her.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “She didn’t fall, did she?’’ 

Mr. Ritter: “No, but it looked for a while 
there as though she was going to.” (Mrs. Rit- 
ter cries. ) 

Mr. Ritter: “She tripped when she came on; 
she tripped when she went off and then she 
tripped over the rug when she went over to the 
desk.”’ 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “She didn’t trip any oftener 
than anybody else.” (Ritter laughs.) 

Nellie Fell: “No, and not half so often as 
ome of the others—now that you speak of it.” 

Ritter roars. ) 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “T will admit that Mr. Hos- 
‘frosse was a bit unsteady. But that is due to 
is weak ankles.” 


Mr. Ritter: (indicating his wife) “What was 
the star’s unsteadiness due to?” 

Mrs. Ritter: “The rugs.” 

Mr. Ritter: “What?” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “The rugs. Those funny 
rugs that they have down there. We didn’t use 
them at rehearsals and naturally when it came to 
the performance Paula wasn’t accustomed to 
them.” 

Mr. Ritter: “She was accustomed to rugs at 
home, wasn’t she.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “Well, she wasn’t at home 
on the stage.” ° 

Mr. Ritter: “That’s my argument in a nut- 
shell.” 


A variant of the theme of matrimony versus a 
career, which A. S. M. Hutchinson has revived 
for us in This Freedom, is sketched in one of 
Mrs. Pampinelli’s speeches, which treats of the 
question as related to stage aspirations : 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “Eleanor, dear child, hus- 
bands are not always particular about telling the 
truth where the abilities of their wives are con- 
cerned. If I had listened to the promptings of 
my own soul, instead of to my husband, when I 
was a younger woman, I should in all probability 
be one of the leading figures in the American 
theatre today. But I was fool enough, like a lot 
of other women, to believe that my husband had 
my welfare at heart, when the fact of the matter 
was, as I see it now—when it’s too late—he 
was simply jealous of my artistic promise.” (The 
cuckoo rings 12 o’clock—and she _ withers.) 
“Why, the night I played Hazel Kirke | had 
my best friends in tears; yet when I returned 
from the hall, and the entire town of Cohoes 
ringing with my name, my husband had the ef- 
frontery to tell me that I was so terrific that he 
was obliged to leave the hall before the end of the 
first act. So if this gentleman here has set him- 
self as your critic, Paula—remember my story 
—the actress without honor in her own house.” 


Whatever message the author is trying to get 
across the footlights is embodied in this scene: 

Nellie Fell: “Why, Fred Ritter, I’ve heard 
you say yourself that you were in favor of a Lit- 
tle Theater in this city.” 

Mr. Ritter: “So I am—I say so again. But 
in the light of that cataclysm tonight, you'll par- 
don me if I add that I do not see the connec- 
tion.” 
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Mrs. Pampinelli: 


see, Mr. Ritter, a finished performance from a 


“What did you expect to 


group of comparative amateurs?” 
Mr. Ritter: 


most as bad as what I saw 


wei expected to see something al- 
that’s the reason | 
fainted last night and was unconscious for 24 
And that’s the first 


hours at the prospect of it. 
time in my life that I ever fainted 
Mrs. Ritter: “Oh, don’t mind him, Betty, he’s 
only trying to be smart.”’ 
Mrs. Pampinelli 
know just how Mr 


“No, but I’m curious to 
Ritter would expect to ac- 
complish the establishment of a Little Theater 
here, unless through the medium of such perfor- 


mances as this one tonight. How else is our 


local talent to be discovered or developed?” 
Mr. Ritter: 
Pampinelli, as to your exact qualifications as a 


“Well, I’m equally curious, Mrs. 


discoverer or developer of talent for the theater.” 


Mrs. Pampinelli: 


‘That is a very familiar at- 


titude. People who do things are constantly 
having their ability to do them called into ques- 
tion.”’ 

Mr. Ritter: “Um afraid that’s something 


you ve read somewhere.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: ‘The theater is a matter of 
instinct.” 

Mr. Ritter: “The theater is a matter of quali- 
And 


while I appreciate the cultural and social ad- 


fication, the same as any other profession. 


vantages of the Little Theater, particularly in a 
community situated as we are, | also appreciate 
that it is only through those particular qualifica- 
And in- 
learned 


tions that it will ever be brought about. 
cidentally, Mrs. Pampinelli, I 
officially that it was you and nobdy but you 
that discouraged and finally killed the only sub- 


have 


stantial looking approach to anything of the 
kind we’ve ever had in the town.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: ‘‘You refer to Mr. Turner, 
I suppose.” 

Mr. Ritter: 
to.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “I 


ves: because he was not local here.” 


“Mr. Turner is the man I refer 


Turner, 


opp ysed M es 


Mr. Ritter: “What difference would that 
have made in the result ?” 

Mrs. Pampinelli “It would make a differ- 
ence to local enthusiasm—a Little Theater should 
at least be representative of its community— 
especially in its inception. 

Mr. Ritter: 
inelli, you opposed Mr. Turner because you knew 


“Between ourselves, Mrs. Pamp- 


he knew his business too well to stand for any 
interference from you; and the Little Theater 
movement sounded too smart for you not to want 
to get in on it. And you’re making a joke out of 
a thing that in competent hands might be a very 
excellent proposition.” 

Mrs. Pampinelli: “Well, perhaps you will 
come to the rescue—you seem to be so familiar 
with all the necessities of a Little Theater.” 

Mr. Ritter: “I am also familiar, Mrs. Pamp- 
inelli, with a little remark that Mr. Napoleon 
made on one occasion a long time ago—about 
the immorality of assuming a position for which 
one in unqualified.” 

Thereupon Mr. Ritter exits in mock-majesty 
with his lighted cigar held aloft as if in parody 
of the play’s title. Mrs. Pampinelli then tries 
to reassure the tremulous Mrs. Ritter who is 
murmuring, “Somehow I feel so unsuccessful.” 
Nevertheless Mrs. Pampinelli urges her to “go 
“The stage needs you,” she 
The wife 


on with the work.” 
says, “for you supply a new note.” 
remarks: 

Mrs. Ritter: 
want me to .go on,—the way he spoke.” 

It is evident that if it is a question of losing 
either husband or career, Mrs. Ritter prefers the 
latter, wherefore, Mrs. Pampinelli delivers her 


“T don’t know whether Fred will 


closing speech: 
Mrs. Pampinelli: 
you fell that way about it, I should advise you to 


“Very well then, Paula, if 


keep him and I shan’t waste any more of my time 
encouraging you. There are far too many who 
are only too willing to make the necessary sacri- 
fices without being urged. Only remember this 
Paula; there will be actresses when husbands 


are a thing of the past.” 


The Proceedings of the Recreation Congress will appear 
in THE PLAYGROUND beginning with the December issue 
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Drama and Crops 
SuE ANNA WILSON 


That oft repeated salutation of “Hello, Cy! 
[low’s crops?” ascribed to those friends of ours 
who live by cultivation of the soil, has undergone 
a decided change in one of the counties of New 
York State and the following conversation might 
have been heard during the spring at any one of 
the Four Corners. 

“Mornin’. Comin’ over to see our dramatic 
groups play tonight?” 


‘You bet 


Our players have hired a bus and 
they're all goin’ together.” 

“\Vell, it'll be worth while comin’ for. And 
say, wait till you see the costumes the women and 
girls have been dyein’ and paintin’. A lot of ‘em 
are original, too. I’ve been down helpin’ ‘em fix 
up the scenery. It’s lots of fun.”’ 

We're 


sure we're goin’ to be chosen for the semt- 


‘You've got to go some to beat us. 
‘You may change your mind after to-night. 


conversation was not the result of an 
growth but, like the crops which form 
the livelihood of these people, represented a har 
est after months of work “in the fields,’ and 
ause the growth had been natural and not 
ed, the harvest promised to be a good one. 
g¢jteen months before this that a dra 
irganizer had been sent into the county to 
elp with the general Community Service pro- 
ind found “let's give a play” the most oft 
logan in each of the many towns and 
ommunities. The p!ays were given for fun, for 
y, for educational and art purposes. Some 
these were very fine, the result of the work of 
Often, how 


<perienced and artistic people. 


“the show’ was under the direction of 
sional producers who took away with them 
irge percentage of the receipts, and left behind 
to be desired of the performance. Very 

ten, a minstrel show was the offering as it 
vays had been a success” and could be done 
he people themselves. The “will to do” was 
ent, the desire for dramatic expression but, 
roup ‘needed some kind of help and was 

re than glad to receive the services of the 


tic organizer. 


A County Dramatic L&acuE 

At last, in order to keep the services of the 
specialist fairly distributed, a meeting of the 
people of the county most active and interested 
in drama was called, and the result was the or- 
ganization of a County Dramatic League, a 
county drama council, “to create and develop 
permanent constructive dramatic groups for ser 
vice to the community and to give assistance to 
organizations in dramatic productions.” The 
dramatic organizer was elected chairman and 
plans were made to carry on a year’s work. The 
oniy requirement for membership in the League 
was an interest in drama. There were no dues. 
The result was that soon thirty-four different 
groups, representing twenty-one towns and six 
county organizations were affiliated to carry for 
ward the program of the year which was kept as 
simple as possible so as not to dissipate effort. 

First and foremost was the establishment of 
an Information and Service Bureau, with Head 
quarters in the county office. This meant finding 
out the resources of the county and the sources 
of outside aid. A questionnaire was therefore 
sent to all groups. This covered the names of 
books and plays which could be borrowed; reg 
istration of costumes, scenery, and property, 
with description and rental fees; available direc 
tors of drama, music, and dance; orchestras, 
bands, and their rates; descriptions of theaters or 
halls avai'able; the clubs most interested in pro- 
ducing; and classes in dramatics, music, dancing, 
languages, voice and similar subjects that were 
being conducted in the different communities. 
This information was placed on file and added to 
as the months went by. Never a day passed but 
some request was met from this store of infor 
mation. Often costumes would be transferred 
from one town to another, lights rented, or a 
play booked. 

One of the most helpful activities of the Ser 
vice Bureau was the library of p!ays which be 
gan to be collected. Upon request, plays especi 
ally adapted to the group or its need would be 
sent out by the organizer to be read and selected 
from, thus doing away with the helpless choosing 
from play lists and the purchasing of useless ma- 
terial. 

A Drama Bulletin was issued once a month, 
which announced the dramatic events in the 
county and gave general information, thus keep- 


ing the groups in touch with each other. This 
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bulletin was a mimeographed sheet which cost 
about $3.50 an issue not counting postage. This 
grew to two sheets by the end of the year. 

Any group which was organized to do perma- 
nent dramatic work could have the services of 
the director, and as a result, Little Theater 
groups were organized and helped to start on 
successful careers. Many of the plays, mostly 
one act, were well produced and proved that the 
same effort that usually went into a minstrel 
show could be translated into something that 
was not only artistic and of educational value, 
but also amusing. 

The County Fair officials had been anxious to 
have a community Little Theater at their Fair, 
and this the League undertook to do as their one 
large piece of work for the year. A contest was 
projected, those groups wishing to enter paying 
a registration fee of five dollars, the money col- 
lected in this way to be used for prizes. Judges 
were appointed, and through six months interest 
grew throughout the county, and “drama” be- 
came as common and understood a word as 
“crops” had always been. 


ORGANIZING ON A PERMANENT BasIs 


Toward spring, it became necessary to finance 
the work, and the League met to consider a re- 
organization for a permanent basis. A county 
chairman and an executive committee were elec- 
ted and constitution and by-laws adopted. Mem- 
bership in the League now became revenue pro- 


ducing and paying memberships which carried 
different privileges and benefits were created. 
These were individual: regular—$1.00, sustain- 
ing—$10, and patron—$25; group, $10; and 
sponsored group, $3.00. Plans were laid to 
raise a yearly budget to continue the work of the 
League and retain the services of the organizer, 
through county performances. Thus, the League 
was launched on a self supporting basis. 

Any individual or group was eligible to mem- 
bership and could obtain the same by applying in 
writing to the executive committee and paying 
the yearly dues. Most important was the ap- 
pointing of the following committees: finance, 
publicity, yearly program, and membership, the 
object being to divide up the duties and respon- 
sibility and not only make the League self-sup- 
porting, but self-directed. 

The work of the yearly program committee 
was planned so that it could be divided as the 
work developed and new sub-committees created. 
For instance, besides the play contest and the 
County Fair Little Theater, the committee hopes 
to project a play writing contest during the com- 
ing year and later, county performances for 
special holiday celebrations. The League also 
hopes to develop junior dramatics, especially 
among the school children, and to establish a 
music department. Eventually, it will have a 
wardrobe of its own, a set of simple scenery 
and curtains, useful “props,” and a few standard 
units of lighting, so that the expense of each pro- 
duction will be lessened. 





puritan has lost his fight. 


grow wise.” 


William Allen White, the brilliant editor of the Emporia Gazette, in speaking of the play of 
America and of the various types of community play which are being carried on in the different 
states says, “Every region is beginning to find itself in play. And the playtime is growing. Once 
a week the whole year around in every country town of over 5000 the Rotarians or their rivals, 
the Lions or the Kiwanis, meet and sing and play horse while they eat bad lunches. The country 
club is an institution of the American country town and hundreds of men take play there, and 
by night the socially inclined dance as their forebears danced in the primeval forests. 

America seems to be coming to the realization of the fact that fun is not sin. In that much the 
300ze is passing; it is the pride of every play place, whether the fair, the 
home-coming of the fiesta, that thousands gathered and played their heads on and not an arrest 
was made for drunkenness. We are separatinged and played their heads off and not an arrest 

This is a new America growing up. It is gay and decent. The eight-hour day, the low- 
priced car, the passing of the saloon, the coming of the movie—all tend to draw the family to- 
gether, to bring people out of their homes in innocent merriment.” So the playtime of the world 
in America is bound to cover more days to the year than the playtimes of the old world. Perhaps 
Maybe the machinery we are inventing to make 
life easier will also make life more beautiful, and so make us all happier. Then indeed shall we 


w e are breeding here a new and joyous world. 


* Quotation reproduced by permission N. Y. Tribune, Inc., Copyright, 1922. 
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Motion Pictures and the Churches. II 





The pendulum of public opinion has 
swung against censorship. 

Censorship bills were defeated in 29 
states, adopted in New York and Massa- 
chusetts and a comprise effected in Florida. 

North Carolina passed a rather practical 
law making the exhibition of motion pictures 
that are obscene, immoral or detrimental to 
the morals of the community a misde- 
meanor. 

Individual judgments vary greatly regard- 
ing motion pictures. 

it is impossible to get even a small group 
to agree on the probable influence of a 
picture, 











DEAN CHARLES N. LATHROP 
Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches 

This is the second of a series of four articles 
summarizing a study of motion pictures made by 
the Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches. It is a remarkable survey 
of conditions, and its findings and conclusions are 
practical and sane. It should be read not only by 
producers, distributors and exhibitors, but also 
by parents and all who attend motion picture per- 
rormances 

Getting down to brass tacks, this section of the 
study made of the motion picture situation in 
this country by the Social Service Commission 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
\merica points out various problems to be faced 
in securing an inprovement in the character of 
the films shown. 

As the exhibitor—the local “movie” house 
manager—is the visible contact point of the mo- 
tion picture industry with the public, the ten- 
dency is to think of him at once as the one to be 
brought under government control. Although 
he must operate under definite regulation with 
respect to seating, lighting, sanitation, fire pre- 

ention, admission of children, type of program, 

to place the entire responsibility upon him for the 
character of the pictures shown would be like 
leansing the stream at its mouth instead of at its 
source. 


The other agencies in the motion picture busi- 
ness, the producer and the distributor, must be 
regulated if any real improvement is to be 
brought about. The scenario writing is a very 
important factor in determining the character 
of motion pictures. The producers have been 
severely criticised for spending so much for star 
actors and actresses and so comparatively little 
on the preparation of their scenarios, not secur- 
ing the services of competent, high-grade people. 

The criticism of scenarios before production 
has been tried, but without much success. So 
much depends upon the staging of the pictures 
and the details of acting that a picture may be 
made or marred in the production process. 

After a picture is completed the expense in- 
volved in making changes is an important item 
to consider. Destroying film and re-staging 
scenes is costly, to say nothing of the financial loss 
incurred when an entire picture is barred from 
circulation. In voluntary review of censorship 
there develops at once very real limits to which 
an organization can go in vetoing pictures or 
parts of pictures and still retain the cooperation 
of the producers. 

Cutting out an objectional scene may mean a 
serious break in the story or the re-staging of the 
entire part. Revision of sub-titles sometimes will 
so change the dramatic situation as to eliminate 
an objectional feature. This is a simple matter 
from the standpoint of expense. 

The Motion Picture Association proposed 
some time ago to furnish competent and techni- 
cally experienced men who were in touch with 
public sentiment through the citizen agencies, to 
sit in with stage directors of the producing com- 
panies and offer constructive criticism while the 
scenes were being arranged and photographed. 
A number of practical difficulties have interfered 
with the functioning of this plan. 

Individual judgment of motion pictures varies 
so greatly on account of personal tastes and en- 
viroment that it is difficult to get even a small 
group to agree on the probable influence of a 
picture, to say nothing of making the action of 
either voluntary or official committees satisfac- 
tory to the public at large. 

One would expect that high-minded people 
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would readily agree as to whether a picture was 
a proper or an improper one for public consump- 
tion, but in actual practice we find the sharpest 
differences of opinion. Then too, pictures, that 
may be entirely without offense to people accus- 
tomed to the life of a large city or a bathing 
beach resort might easily be highly objectionable 
to an audience in a rural community or an in- 
land town. 

The best that it seems possible to do is to lay 
down broad standards of judgment with such 
specific illustrations as may be possible and en- 
deavor to get producers to observe them as faith- 
fully as possible in selecting scenarios and stag- 
ing pictures. 

Our thinking on the standards that should be 
applied in making motion pictures is somewhat 
clouded by the feeling that the interests of chil- 
dren and young men and young women who 
make up a considerable part of most picture 
audiences should in some way be safeguarded. 
In spite of effort of local organizations to furnish 
special programs for children, many will con- 
tinue to attend the regular motion picture shows ; 
even if small children are barred by the strict en- 
forcement of regulations governing the attend- 
ance of those under a specified age, the adoles- 
cent boys and girls will attend. 

What about them’ Should all pictures be 
brought to the level of, their needs? Even if we 


should agree that this should be so, there would 


be great difficulty in reaching an agreement on 

standards to be followed. Possibly a fair ap- 

plication of the standards of the National Board 

‘of reviews would approximate what is desirable. 
It is surprising how we differ in our judgment 

of what is proper or improper for the boys and 

girls to see, hear and read. A father with the 


best of ideals and personal standards took his 
fifteen-year-old daughter to see Damaged Goods 
He contended that the picture in its horrible de- 
tails drove home a lesson that boys and girls 
might better get from the motion picture screen 
than from personal experience. 

Here we touch upon one of the vigorously de- 
bated points in the function of motion pictures. 
Shall the motion picture show be limited to fur- 
nishing entertainment only, and is that what peo- 
ple pay their money to get; or may they properly 
attempt to educate their audiences and exert an 
influence in the promotion of standards of mor- 
ality? The motion picture industry contends 
that it stould be no more restricted in this than 


is the stage, which claims as one of its proper 
functions the dramatic presentation of the great 
truths of life and personal conduct. 

It is not difficult to understand why official 
censorship—local, state or national—has been 
favored by many people as the best solution of 
the motion picture problem. It seems so direct 
and final, and it is assumed that it will relieve 
the public of all further responsibility in the 
matter. 

During the legislative season of 1921, motion 
picture censorship bills were introduced in thirty- 
two states. State censorship was already in op- 
eration in four other states—Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Kansas. The discussion of the bills 
attracted nation-wide interest, and feeling for 
and against these measures ran high. 

As might be expected, the motion picture in- 
terests, especially the producers and distributors, 
lined up against this proposed legislation. The 
exhibitors might have been expected to favor 
it, as it would tend to relieve them of responsi- 
bility to the public for all pictures shown, but 
they saw at once the heavy toll of expense ex- 
acted by state censorship boards would automat- 
ically be passed along to them and that they 
would need to get this money from their patrons, 
thus increasing the admission prices already in- 
lated by the war tax charges. 

Many of the citizen agencies that had been 
working for better motion pictures were unwill- 
ing to endorse the principle of official censorship 
and threw their influence against the censorship 
bills. Others quite as vigorously supported them. 
The result was a rather worth-while educational 
campaign on the whole subject of public amuse- 
ments. 

From a fairly general favoring of the censor- 
ship bills at the outset, the pendulum of public 
opinion swung in the opposite direction as the 
campaign progressed and the undersirable aspects 
of censorship became apparent. 

The final action in the thirty-two state legis- 
latures was the defeat of censorship in twenty- 
nine states, the authorizing of censorship boards 
in two states—New York and Massachusetts, 
(The Massachusetts law subject to a referendum 
in the fall of 1922) and the passage of a make- 
shift measure in one state—Florida—by which 
it was provided that only such pictures might 


be shown in the state as had been passed by the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 
(Continued on page 387) 
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The Motion Picture in Education II 


Witt H. Hays 


President of the Motion Picture Producers 


EXPERIMENTING WITH THE EDUCATIONAL USE OF 
THE FILM 


Professor J]. W. Sheppard of the University of 
Oklahoma during 1920, found these results from 
tests: 

In the Spring of 1920 he conducted. a test on 
about a dozen pupils of average intelligence in 
one of the high schools of Madison, Wisconsin. 
\bstract and concrete subjects were taught to 
one group by means of films only, to a second 
group by a superior instructor and to a third 
group by an average instructor. The film scored 
an average of 74.5%, the superior teacher, an 
average of 66.9%, and the average teacher, 
61.3%. In other words, the film beat the best 
teacher by 6.6% and the average teacher by 
12.14%. 

Professor: Jos. J. Weber of the University of 
Kansas during 1920 conducted a series of tests in 
Public School No. 62, New York City. The fol- 
lowing is a result of one of his experiments: 

Four hundred and eighty-five pupils in Public 
School 62 were examined as to their knowledge 
of Geography. When the expriment began, all 
pupils had an average knowledge of about 31.8 
units. This standing they had gained from the 
study of their geography prior to the experiment. 
From this starting point (31.8 points) the four 
hundred and eighty-five pupils who were taught 
orally without the aid of correlated motion pic 
ture film improved to 45.5 points, a gain of 13.7. 
The same pupils with the aid of the film shown 
after the oral lesson, improved to. 49.9 points, a 
gain of 18.1. The same pupils with the aid of the 
motion picture film before the lesson improved to 
52.7 points, a gain of 209. Professor Weber 
says, “Statistically these points are reliable to the 
point of practical certainty.” 

\ cablegram from Paris, dated only two days 
igo, told how a class of medical students at the 
Sorbonne University saw, by motion pictures, the 
omplete details of a wonderful operation upon 

e human stomach, performed by the famous 
irgeon, Professor Jean Louis Faure. The film 
is run at a speed synchronizing  exact- 


* 


and Distributors of America, Incorporated 


ly with the actual progress of the operation, and 
as the details appeared upon the screen another 
noted surgeon described every movement made, 
from the first incision to the closing of the wound 
by the last stitch. In no way could so great a 
number of students have watched the life-saving 
workmanship of a master of his profession. 


HANDICAPS IN MAKING EpUCATIONAL FILMS 


In my opinion there will be series of motion 
pictures adopted soon by boards of education just 
as now series of text books are adopted. 

The producers are interested in this work. 
They realize its importance and the industry is 
eager to help. Up to the present time it has not 
been easy for producers to meet the requirements 
of the educational field. Until this time 
the demand for strictly instructional class room 
films has been small. Films are costly and un- 
less a single film can be used over and over it can 
not be made without great loss. If educational 
films are to be produced accurately and in suff- 
cient numbers, better methods of distribution 
must be worked out. 

Again, there has been difficulty in the past 
because those who produced the films were not 
trained educators and therefore were not alic 
to produce pedagogically sound films, while at the 
same time the educators whose advice has been 
available have too often proved unable to adapt 
themselves to the peculiar technical demands of 
screen production. Before great progress can be 
made there must be some method worked out to 
bring together the men and women who are 
versed in the psychology of education with the 
men and women who are skilled in the methods 
and mechanics of picture production. 

Further, it may be true that in some places 
there is some possible friction between theatie 
owners and the schools and churches caused by 
competition developed by the schools and the 
churches and believed unfair by the exhibitors. 
The fact is the exhibitors of the country approve 
and favor educational films for classroom work. 
They have not looked with favor on the 


\ddress delivered before National Education Association, Boston, Mass., July 6, 1922. 
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semi-educational film that would be shown in 
church or school without charge therefore and 
have objected to the non-theatrical use of the 
theatrical or amusement film. 

This is natural. The theatre owner pays 
national and state tax on his theatre, a license fee, 
an extra insurance premium and other special 
levies in order to run his business and provide 
for the essential amusement; and it was obviously 
unfair to him to create a competition to draw the 
same audience with or without charge into places 
which have no such burdens. 

The rights of the exhibitors in developing fully 
the value of educational pictures, which are semi- 
instructional and semi-entertaining, the funda- 
mental rights of the exhibitor and his value and 
importance in the situation must be always 
considered. Our whole program of bettering 
conditions in the industry cannot possibly pro- 
ceed without the cooperation of the exhibitor. 
The exhibitor owns the screen, it is his theatre, 
and the efforts of the producer and distributor 
succeed only as the exhibitor cooperates. It is 
his effort as much as the producer’s. And while 
we want to develop as fully as possible the 
educational film, we must and we do recognize, 
and you must recognize, and the public must un- 
derstand that the rights of the exhibitor must be 
protected. This does not include pedagogic films, 
of course, or religious films which are solely for 
the use of churches. The exhibitors have very 
definitely made plain their position on this matter 
in the resolution passed at the National Con- 
vention of the Motion Picture Theatre Owners 
of America in Washington, in which they said 
that they have no objection to strictly educational 
and informative films in schools or religous films 
in churches but do resent the unfair practice of 
using theatrical films of solely amusement char- 
acter in non-theatrical institutions in a way which 
injures the theatre owner in his efforts to provide 
proper entertainment for the public. 


THe WHOLE Wortp CAN Now Go to ScHoo, 


To reflect on the possibilities of the motion 
picture in education is to regret that one’s school 
days were spent before this great invention, but 
there is consolation in the fact that since the 
advent of pictures the whole world, regardless 
of age, can go to school. 

It is a long way from the old days of the lit- 
tle red school house to this invention; it is a 
long way from the struggling youth of 100 years 


ago to the richly endowed youth of tomorrow. 
Let us hope that tomorrow’s youth will avail 
himself of his opportunities as did his scantily 
tutored forefathers. 


INCREASING INTEREST IN VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Much has been done with the motion picture 
already as an instrumentality of instruction, but 
the surface has hardly been scratched. Certainly 
the educators of the country are awakening to 
its possibilities. Four non-commercial maga- 
zines are or recently have been in existence, 
dedicated to the discussion of the problems of 
visual education. Various museums of natural 
history have used films for lecture purposes in 
small museums and public schools, and in 1921 
the American Museum of Natural History gave 
186 motion picture lectures with a total attend- 
ance of 93,459, and in addition cooperated ex- 
tensively in producing films for lectures in public 
schools. The educational value has been ap- 
preciated and tried out in various directions. 
Recently the American City Bureau inaugurated 
a film service on municipal and civic subjects. 
In Washington representatives of the National 
Academy of Science, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, the National 
Research Council, and the Scripps Interests are 
joined to promote Science Service which, among 
other things, seeks to educate the popular mind 
by putting into screen form stories of scientific 
discovery and invention. The Society for Visual 
Education has produced many films of educa- 
tional nature. Professors in many schools and 
colleges are talking of filming the materials of 
their courses and Yale is said to have under 
production 100 reels showing its famous Chron- 
icles of America. 

The Society of Visual Education contains 
thirteen presidents of colleges or universities, 
six presidents of normal schools, six deans of 
colleges, three representatives of large founda- 
tions, seventy-six professors and instructors in 
colleges and universities, nine state superintend- 
ents of public instruction and seventy-one city 
superintendents of schools. ‘This association is 
for the purpose of preparing and distributing 
motion picture films which will be pedagogically 
sound text book supplements for the use of 
teachers. Besides this Association and the Vis- 
ual Instruction Department of your own or- 
ganization, there are two other groups of edu- 
cators in the motion picture field—the National 
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Academy of Visual Instruction and the Visual 
Instruction Association of America. An incom- 
plete list shows twenty-eight colleges and uni- 
versities which have organized departments for 
the distribution of films. At least seventeen of 
our largest educational institutions are giving 
courses to their students on the use of the mo- 
tion picture for visual instruction. Columbia 
has courses which teach photoplay writing and 
the mechanics of production and photoplay writ- 
ing is successfully taught by correspondence. 
The University of Nebraska has erected a $20,- 
000 studio on its campus, while Yale, Chicago, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Okla- 
homa, Illinois and Utah have actually started 
production of their own motion pictures. 


UNIvERSITIES Dotnc RESEARCH WorK IN 
Morion Picture FIELD 


Perhaps the best evidence that motion pictures 
have entered the field of education is the fact 
that several large universities are conducting 
scientific research into motion picture problems. 
The best material ever produced in the study of 
the psychology of reading has come through the 
motion pictures of the eye which have been taken 
by the Department of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Again, our knowledge of the 
processes by which children learn to write has 
been greatly increased through motion pictures 
of hand movements taken by the same university. 
Dr. Shepherd, of the Universities of Oklahoma 
and Wisconsin, Dr. Weber of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the University of Kansas, and Dr. 
McCloskey, of Chicago University, have all 
made rigid scientific inquiries into the effective- 
ness of motion pictures as a means of class room 
instruction to which I have already referred. 


Further evidence that we are on the thresh- 
hold of great things in the matter of educational 
films is proved by the fact that thirty-four cities, 
including New York, Chicago, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, are now using pedagogical films in their 
class rooms and assembly halls. New York 
spent approximately $10,000 for this purpose 
last year, while Los Angeles spent about $25,000. 
There will be a rapid growth in school appro- 
priations for this purpose, and there are prob- 
bly about 10,000 projecting machines installed 

schools and churches.. If methods can be 
found for easy payments on machines and ef- 


fective methods for distribution of films, this 
field will grow wtih great rapidity. 

The problem which faces all of us is to provide 
some plan of cooperation which will provide 
film material for instructional use in schools and 
colleges; and suitable films for churches and 
welfare organizations—some plan which will se- 
cure the active cooperation of theatre owners and 
public leaders and which will guard against 
harmful competition between non-theatrical and 
theatrical groups. These matters which are 
merely incident to the youth and tremendous 
expansion of the business can be worked out 
satisfactorily without question. 


CooPERATION FOR FURTHER PROGRESS 


It would be my hope that still further imme- 
diate progress might be made. The motion pic- 
ture industry will cooperate with the National 
Educational Association fully to that end. On 
behalf of our organization I offer to your as- 
sociation all of our facilities to aid in your ex- 
perimentation. There is already a great demand 
for pedagogic pictures. I propose that we jointly 
study that demand and that we jointly find ways 
and means of supplying it. Let a committee be 
appointed of this association made up of the 
very best talent within your ranks; let them 
meet with the great producers of the country and 
find ways to use our facilities. We ask you 
to aid us and to let us aid you in the study of 
the whole problem of the use of the motion pic- 
ture as a direct pedagogic instrument. Let us 
together find the means of making pictures which 
are scientifically, psychologically and pedagogi- 
cally sound. Not only can we take care of the 
demand which now obtains but the great demand 
which is imminent and which will certainly come, 
must be met, and met by the producers with a 
supply that measures up to the ideas of the 
educators of the country. 

It can never be said again, and I think it has 
been suggested, that the producers do not want 
to furnish educational pictures. The producers 
want to serve America. They know that there 
is nO more important and lasting service which 
they can perform than to aid you in the actual 
educating of the youth of the country by this 
new means and make yet more efficient if pos- 
sible the work which you, the teachers, are do- 
ing in the fulfilment of your noblest and most 
useful of all professions. 
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A PROMISE IN PAst ACHIEVEMENTS 


You will not be unmindful, I am sure, of the 
things which in a small way have already been 
accomplished, possibly, in connection with the 
action taken by the Association to date, some of 
which you have heard of in the press, such as 
the orders by the producers to the studios as 
to productions being made right now and what 
is being done in that regard; the rules of the 
schools for actors; the hopeful conference with 
the exhibitors bringing closer cooperation and 
confidence, and the splendid help from them, 
without which this effort would entirely fail; the 
conference last month with the representatives of 
more than fifty nationally organized movements 
for better things, and their promise of coopera- 
tion— all to the end that we may develop con- 
structive ways and means for the effective ap- 
plication of sympathetic interest. 

Nor will you be unmindful of the great good 
which has been done by this industry. Evil pic- 
tures have been produced, yes—but incalculable 
good has been accomplished. The motion pic- 
ture has carried the silent call for virtue, hon- 
esty, ambition, patriotism, hope, love of country 
and of home, to audiences speaking twenty dif- 
ferent languages but all understanding the uni- 
versal language of pictures. ‘here may be fifty 
different languages spoken in this country, but 
the picture of a mother is the same in every 
language. It has brought to 
knowledge of the wide, wide world; it has clothed 


narrow lives a 


the empty existence of far-off hamlets with joy; 
it has been the benefactor of uncounted millions. 
It is the poor man’s pleasure. Grand opera is 
for the well-to-do, but pictures are for the man 
who works with his hands. And do not forget 


that as we serve the leisure hours of the masses 


with right diversions, so do we rivet the girders 

of society. 

THe Motion PictureE INpustry Accepts Its 
Fut RESPONSIBILITY 

Again I say, those who are responsible for 
this industry do not minimize their responsi- 
bility, nor would they shirk it. With your help 
and the help of thinking people in this country 
in supporting the good pictures, we can accom- 
plish the purposes of this association. And I 
promise you that this agency for the distribution 
of information and thought, this agency for the 
amusement of the millions and for the inevit- 
able inculcation of standards in taste, in art 
and conduct—I promise that it shall endeavor 
honestly and earnestly to measure up to its great 
responsibilities. 

[ would repeat: that the motion picture in- 
dustry accepts the challenge in the demand of 
the American people for a higher quality of art 
and interest in its entertainment. 

The industry accepts the challenge in the de- 
mand of the American youth that its pictures 
shall give to them the right kind of entertainment 
and instruction. 

We accept the challenge in the righteous de- 
mand of the American mother that the entertain- 
ment and amusement of that youth shall be 
worthy of their value as a most potent factor in 
the country’s future. 

We accept the challenge in the proper demand 
of the educators of the country that the full in- 
structional value of motion pictures shall be de- 
veloped and used. 

We accept our full responsibility. It is a 
service and “service is the supreme commitment 
of life.” It is a service which needs the very 
best from all, and I have great faith in its ful- 
filment. 





of laws and the employment of policemen. 


for it a stick of candy. 


for the earlier system of social restraints. 





For a long time we tried a perfectly wrong-headed process about the city; we tried to pass 
laws which would cure all these ills, and to enforce them by policemen. I do not mean that 
we ough not to have some policemen, but we imagined that our sole salvation lay in the passage 


to overcome the temptations and vices of a great city was to offer adequate opportunity for whole- 
some recreation and enjoyment; that if you wanted to get a fire-brand out of the hand of a child, 
the way to do it was neither to club the child, nor to grab the fire brand, but to offer in exchange 
And so there has grown up in America this new attitude, 
which finds its expression in public playgrounds, in the organization of community amusements, 
in the inculeation throughout the entire body of young people in the community of substantially 
the same form of social inducement which the American college in modern time has substituted 


Then the discovery was made that the way 


Newton D. BAKER. 
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| Rehearsals Free 


An Experiment in Community 
Opera 
JoHN BEARSLEE CARRIGAN 

Although all rehearsals of H. M. S. Pinafore, 
as produced August 8th and 9th on the campus 
of Whitman College, by Walla Walla Commun- 
ity Service, were open to the public and attended 
by thousands of citizens, the paid performances 
of this community opera were attended by max 
imum audiences and played to capacity lawns. 

The interesting experiment of public rehears 
als was the outgrowth of the broad community 
nature of the production. “We are not a small 
group promoting this opera for the pubtic,” said 
Howard E. 
Walla Community Service and Director of Whit 


Pratt, Executive Secretary of Walla 


man College Conservatory of Music. “The entire 
city of Walla Wa'la is preparing this entertain 
ment for itself. That is the Community Service 
idea.”” And so all rehearsals were public. Many, 
f course, were afraid that such a policy might 

prejudice the financial success of the final even 
ngs. Rather this unique policy proved a won 
lerful medium of advertising. Nor can the 

genuine city-wide spirit of mutual cooperation 
vhich this p!an drove home in the public mind, 
be underestimated, as a factor in the success of 
the experiment. The feeling that this Commun 
Service production of Pinafore was a com 


nunity-wide event, requiring a unified community 


Boys in games and 
phy sical recrea- 
tion in the Andrew 
Community Cen- 
ter Newport, Ky. 
This center was 
formerly a noto- 


rious Bar room 





support, was an immediate tangible result. 

And for every member of the cast of sixty 
there were five citizens behind the lines, working 
directly on the mechanics and management of the 
production to assure high artistic calibre and 
mechanical perfection. A score of citizens gave 
unsparingly of their time in designing and con- 
structing eleborate stage settings. A committee 
of twenty from the Rotary Club supervised the 
seat sale and ushering. A like committee from 
the Kiwanis Club supervised the parking of cars. 
Two companies of Boy Scouts patroled the field 
back of the bleachers and were stationed at all 
entrances of the campus courteously to direct the 
crowds; the Police Department directed all ve- 
hicle trafhe away from the campus, establishing 
a zone of quiet; business firms made window 
displays and carried mention of the production 
in their own advertisements. 

The cast itself was a cross section of the com 
munity. From §S. B. L. Penrose, President of 
\\ hitman College, as Sir Joseph Porter, to the 
youngest member of the chorus, every group and 
interest in Walla Walla was represented. 

The Pinafore, flag decked and completely rig- 
ged, was built on the edge of Lakum Dukum, 
an artificial lake, surrounded by tree shaded lawns 
of the college campus. Instead of wings, the 
prows of two other craft gave the illusion of a 
fleet at anchor. One of these substantial ships 


formed the orchestra pit. The other provided 


an orchestra box. 


and gambling dive 
and was given by 
Mr. Joseph And 
rews President of 
the Steel Mills of 
Newport to Com 


munity Service 
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In Nymphenburg Deer 
Park 
The Finest Playground in Munich 
ERNEST PETERFF’ 


The rambling chateau of the Nymphenburg is 


the tide-mark left in Munich by the eighteenth 
century court life. The culture of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century courts was inter- 


national. The language of Versailles and Sans- 





vu., Munich 


NYMPHENBURG DEER PARK, MUNICH 


Souci was even literally one and the same as 
that of the court of St. James and their whole 
culture was based on the common foundation of 
good taste and the divine rights of kings. So it 
happens that we can look down the canal of 
Nymphenburg and fancy ourselves at Hampton 
Court, or watch the swans swimming about the 
lake as disdainfully as they do at Chantilly or St. 
Germain. The Amalienburg belongs to the same 
world as the Trianon—the world of Watteau— 
the world which danced through life to the tune 
of the minuet unmindful of the cloud that was to 
burst at the Bastille. 

Some echo of the glory that Max Immanuel 
and his successors planned for the Nymphen- 
burg remains in the Deer Park—the Richmond 
Park of Munich. Guide books give the park a 
sentence and even manysof the residents of 
Munich are ignorant of the Paradise that lies 
at their gates. 

An avenue lined by oaks’ and chestnuts that 


have witnessed the rise and fall of dynasties, 
runs right through the park. At the Nymphen- 
burg gates stands an old, low roofed hostelry, 
the walls of whose dining-room are covered with 
antlers trophies, according to the inscriptions— 
won by Ludwig I and his son Otto of Greece. 

Deer still graze on the springy turf, so tame 
that they will leave their pasture and come to 
nibble from the hands of visitors as they sit at 
table. These graceful, timorous-eyed creatures 
are almost the only denizens of the Munich pop- 
ulation that have survived unharmed the lean 
years of war and the troublesome days of the 
revolution. For generally they have been able 
to “fend” for themselves in the park or the neigh- 
boring woods and some happy benevolence of the 
Munich municipal authorities has always stepped 
in to save them from extinction. 

Today the Nymphenburg Park is one of the 
favorite excursions of the Munich working man. 
There he can be found taking the air with his 
wife and family on a fine Sunday. Usually the 
parents come to rest at the tables, but the chil- 
dren tumble about under the trees scaring away 
the deer with their cries. 

The ghosts of eighteeenth century courtiers 


do not trouble the youngsters, they take the 
Nymphenburg for what it is now—the very best 





NYMPHENBURG DEER PARK, MUNICH 


playground in all Munich with opportunities 
for carrying out the most absorbing occupations, 
from making daisy chains to waging vociferous 
war against hostile robber chiefs. 
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Community Service in 1647 


ArtTHUR H. MILLER 


Aristotle and Plato laid down at the dawn of 
civilization the philosophy of recreation as a 
factor in the achieving of civic virtue and in the 
attaining of the highest development of the in- 
dividual. In the modern industrial maelstrom, 
the by-product of civilization, one can but ques- 
tion whether we have undergone progress or 
retrogression in the fundamental things of life 
since the days of Greece, and whether a return 
to their precepts is not indicated at the present 
time. 

\merica, too, in the beginning had its phil- 
osophers of recreation, strange as it may seem 
to chronicle. The first of these was a New Yorker 
and in that city, destined to a career of eccentric 
transformation, sought in his own way to prac- 
tice the teachings of his worthy Aegean prede- 


cessors. 
InN THE Days OF PETER THE HEADSTRONG 


To find this good man we shall need to turn 
back the pages of American history about three 
centuries to the settlement of the Province of 
“Mieuw Mederlandts” and the Halcyon days of 
New 


»three Dutch governors. 


\msterdam under the golden reign of the 
First came Wouter Van 
Twiller known as [Valter the Doubter because 
of his cumbersome mental processes, then Wil- 
helmus Kieft otherwise known as William the 
Testy and celebrated through the colony for his 
numerous edicts, and last Peter Stuyvesant called 
Peter the Headstrong who in spite of his for- 
bidding appearance may be called the founder 
of Community Service in America. 

This most excellent governor commenced his 
administration of contentment and 
May 26, 1647. It has been said of the good 
Peter that he was a tough, sturdy, valiant and 
weatherbeaten, meddlesome, obstinate, leathern- 
sided, lion-hearted, generous spirited old gov- 
One of his first official acts was to in- 
struct his trumpeter, Antony Van Corlear, that 
instead of disturbing the city with disastrous 
notes and war-like blasts, he was to play so as 
to delight the people and the governor while at 
their repasts as did the minstrels of yore in the 
days of glorious chivalry, but on all public oc- 
casions to rejoice the ears of the people with 
var-like melody, thereby keeping alive a noble 


plenty on 


ernor. 


and patriotic spirit. To spread abundance in the 
land, he obliged the bakers to give thirteen loaves 
to the dozen—a golden rule which remains a 
monument to his beneficence, although unknown 
to the modern baker. 


CoMMUNITY PLAy Days 


It pleased him greatly to see the poor and the 
laboring man rejoice and for this purpose he 
was a great promoter of community holiday 
celebrations. While he reigned there was a great 
cracking of eggs at Pass or Easter, the fore- 
runner of the Community Service Easter Egg 
Hunt. 
in all its bloom and Christmas Eve, known to 


Whitsuntide or Pinxter also flourished 


our Dutch ancestors as St. Nicholas Eve, was 
the occasion of much joy, and never were stock- 
ings better filled. 

New 
Stuyvesant’s favorite festival and was ushered 


Year's Day, however, was Governor 
in by the ringing of bells and the firing of guns. 

Now it came to pass that Governor Stuyvesant 
instituted a complete reversal of the customs of 
Governor Kieft. Instead of the ‘indignation 
meetings” set on foot in the time of William the 
Testy where men met together to rail at public 
abuses, groan over the evils of the times and 
make each other discontented, there were the 
joyous gatherings of the people to play games 
and make merry. There were instituted “quilt 


bees” and “husking bees” and other rural as- 
semblages, where, under the inspiring influence 
of the fiddle the toil of the day was enlivened 
by play. “Raising bees” also were frequent 
where barns and houses sprang up at the wagging 
Thebes 


sprang up of yore to the sound of the lyre of 


of the fiddle sticks, “as the walls of 
Amphion.” 
Witu Music AND LAUGHTER 


Each season had its round of work lightened 
by play. Spring, summer, winter, and jolly au- 
tumn brought happiness and the lifting of the 
heart in one way or another. The philosophy of 
community service as instituted by Governor 
Stuyvesant prevailed and labor came dancing in 
the train of abundance, and contentment was 
throughout the land. The notes of the fiddle, 
the favorite engine of civilization of the good 
Peter, resounded at the close of the day from 

(Continued on page 387) 
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An Adventure in 
Neighborliness 


Mary GILLETTE Moon 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Mrs. Brown sat down after her breakfast 
dishes were washed and in spite of her courage 
began to feel that loneliness creeping over her 
that comes to us all when we are new arrivals 
in a strange community, where even the grocer 
and butcher are unknown quantities to us; when 
we haven't located the school in which our chil- 
dren are to be enrolled, and we dread going with 
them the first time. It is all so new and different. 
There must be a church somewhere but we think 
we won't try to find it—it is too much trouble. 

It was with these thoughts that Mrs. Brown 
was battling a few mornings after her arrival 
in Winnetka. She was “practically settled” and 
the pressure of all the strangeness was upon her. 

A knock on the door and a cheery “Good 
Morning!” introduced her neighbor, who had 
come in to invite Mrs. Brown to a Neighborhood 
Circle meeting that afternoon. Of course Mrs. 
Brown had never heard of a circle as applied to 
a neighborhood, so Mrs. Jones proceeded to ex- 
plain that every one who lived on the street was 
eligible to membership in the circle no matter 
of what race, creed, or age; that each month they 
met together, ostensibly to serve for some charity 
of their own selection, listen to a short program 
and drink the inevitable cup of tea, but that the 


real object of the circle was to promote friend- 


liness and neighborliness, to hunt up new ar- 
rivals and welcome them into the community, to 
help them become connected with the proper 
schools, church, library and the Community 
House around which center most of the activi- 
tics of Winnetka. She further explained that 
the men were not forgotten; that each year, the 
circle had a dinner or other evening entertain- 
ment to which the mothers, fathers and o!der 
sons and daughters came, played charades and 
danced the Virginia Reel until you couldn’t tell 
which was father and which son, everyone had 
such a good time. 

When Mrs. Jones had finished her story, Mrs 
3rown felt she had indeed fallen among friendly 
souls, and when she learned that the whole vil- 
lage was divided into these circles, each self- 
governing with its own chairman, she thought 
she had never known of a town like it. 


A big get-together party once a year at which 
each circle put on a “stunt” and the best carried 


_ off the prize was one of the features pointed out 


to her. She was told how much real talent had 
been discovered in this way that might have 
lain hidden for several years under the ordinary 
method of getting acquainted with newcomers. 
Mrs. Brown felt no longer a stranger and after 
the first meeting she found herself hunting up 
the still newer arrivals. 

A new house or a moving van has come to be 
a sign to all circle members to get busy. So com- 
plete has this organization become that any one 
having a message to communicate to the women 
of Winnetka uses this avenue of approach. 
League of Women Voters, Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, Churches, and other organizations and 
individuals can reach their audiences through 
the circles. 

The story of the work done by these individ- 
uals has spread afar. One circle has filled suit 
cases with suitable clothing for the girls appear- 
ing in the courts of the nearby city of Chicago, 
so that each girl who obtained a position at 
housework had a complete outfit to start with. 
Orphanages, Lying-in-Hospitals, Visiting Nurse 
Associations and other social agencies are not 
forgotten and the amount of work turned out 
so far has been surprisingly large. 

During the summer each circle has remembered 
some congested neighborhood in the city and 
through settlement aid has brought numbers of 
tired mothers and children out to enjoy a day on 
the Lake shore. At Christmas time stockings 
have been filled for children outside the commun- 
ity, for neighborliness only begins on the street 
in which neighbors live. Like everything that 
is not to perish it must reach out until it includes 
every one. This has always been the big human 
ideal toward which all the circles are working. 

“The man who gets his sport second-hand 
by watching professionals play loses all the 
health, exercise, and vigor that the sport is 
intended to give. Further, the boy on the 
back lot swinging a broken bat at a ragged 
ball is a better sportsman than the fellow who 
occupies a box seat at all the big league games. 
America was built by men who enjoyed the 
sports of its woods and waters for themselves, 
and who would scorn to pay a professional 
to play their games for them.”—Emerson 
Hough 
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A Community Service 
Garden Party 


The “Berylwood Fete” arranged by Oxnard 
Community Service helped to make life exciting 
for 2500 people in Ventura County, California, 
on July 14. Many organizations took part in the 
affair and did much to make it a success. The 
beautiful home of Mrs. Thomas Bert of Hue- 
neme served as a lovely background for the many 
gay colored booths which were arranged among 
the trees. Here one might appease his hunger 
with delicious home-made cake or refresh himself 
with sparkling cool drinks or buy pop-corn or 
bits of candy to nibble upon. Ice cream attracted 
many to the tables within the court, and a fish 
pond in the woods was an ever popular attraction. 
Confetti, balloons and paper hats added much 
gayety to the whole occasion. 

One of the most successful features was the 
ever enticing fortune-telling gypsy encampment 
which consisted of three tents decorated with gen- 
uine Egyptian rugs and drapings and the sil- 
houette booth where Miss Jean Ross from the 
\mbassador Hotel in Los Angeles patiently cut 
silhouettes during the entire afternoon. 


The children found a special attraction pro- 


led them by the Campfire Girls in pony and 
lonkey rides. Many enjoyed this entertainment 
en if the donkey did “see that he was going 


» get tired and so before that time arrived got 
vn his knees and would go no more.” 
Elks Lodge had twenty men on hand who 
e! | a delicious dinner to the crowd. 


Punch and Judy Show given by Carl Seiler 


Li \ngeles and a typical Mexican show 
ized by the Mexican people of Oxnard added 
he ictions 


evening the big Berlywood Stock Farm 
was opened for a program of music, aes 
dancing and dramatics. Many soloists of 
te took part in the program, after which the 
were removed to give place to a barn dance 
1e same floor 
lhe proceeds of the party—$1200 net—went to 
munity Service of Oxnard, California, but, 
far more value than the money proceeds were 
e new acquaintanceships which were formed 
d the real Community Service spirit which was 
eloped among the many people who worked 
ether to make the affair such a brilliant suc 


Work of the Woman’s 
Community Council 


of Minneapolis 
Mary V. KELLOGG 
Civic Director 


“A supervised playground within walking dis 
tance of every child in the city,” was the ideal 
which stimulated the Woman’s Community Coun- 
cil of Minneapolis three years ago to start several 
playgrounds in addition to the ones already being 
operated by the Board of Education and the 
Board of Park Commissioners. A short training 
course was first given in the spring of 1920 to 
prepare instructors and then ten grownds were 
opened the middle of June to run for a season 
of eight weeks. The total attendance was estimat- 
ed at 18,000. The training course was repeated 
in 1921 being made more intensive and having 
higher requirements for admission. Twelve 
grounds were maintained during the season of 
1921 with an attendance record of 32,6071. The 
training course was omitted in the spring of 1922 
because there seemed to be an abundance of ma 
terial from which to select p'ayground instruc 
tors for the seven full-time and the seven 
part-time grounds which were maintained for the 
season from June 19th to August 12th. Very 
little equipment was provided, the test of the 
success of the instructor being his or her ability 
to develop the ingenuity of the children in 
making their own equipment. When the supply 
of blunt needles for basketry gave out, darning 
needles were requisitioned from home and _ the 
points were b'unted by being rubbed on a cement 
sidewalk. The same children who did this also 
made tin can toys. Midget golf courses sprang 
into being, in one instance circling around the 
baseball diantond, and permanent back stops wer 
were made and set in concrete. 

Tournaments were held in volleyball, horse 
shoe, croquet and kitten bali, while great compe 
tition developed in constructive work and the 
making of dolls’ houses complete in every detail. 
The attendance record was close to the 40,000 
mark for the season. The \Woman’s Community 
Council feels that the success of their effort 1s 
demonstrated when each year the Board of Park 
Commissioners takes over a ground, the need 
of which has been demonstrated the previous 


year. 
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Nail driving contest at the Farm Bureuu Picnic, Elmira, 
New York, in which Community Service assisted, July 26th 


‘ 


Forward! Farm Bureau 


Another step in the history of pageantry was 
taken when the pageant, “Forward, Farm Bu- 
reau,” was put on at the Farm Bureau Decennial 
Celebration of De Kalb County, Illinois. The 


pageant was. directed by Nina Lamkin, of Com- 





Watermelon contest at the Farm Bureau Picnic, July 


26th, Elmira, New York 


munity Service, who spent three months in prep- 


aration for it. The setting was the broad green 


lawn of the Northern Illinois State Teachers’ 
College, and 4,000 people representing every 
county in Illinois were in the cast. 

“the birth of an idea,” “the 
growth of an idea,” “the development of an 
idea,” and “the future of an idea,” traced the 
remarkable growth of the ten-year-old Farm 
Bureau movement in Illinois. Parallel with the 
pageant, a little drama of progress was enacted 
at a model farmhouse which had been built for 


Four episodes, 


the occasion. The coming of the mail carrier, the 
installation of labor saving equipment, the orga- 





Barrel contest, Farm Bureau Picnic, 


nization of a home bureau by wife and neigh- 
bors, and the arrival of the automobile and the 
radio were some of the incidents in the evolu- 
tion of this up-to-date farm home. 

People came to the celebration from all Illinois 
and from several neighboring states, some in 
automobiles, some by train or on foot or with 
Dobbin and the buggy. The crowd was esti- 
mated at over 25,000. It was the largest gather- 
ing the county had ever seen and the biggest 
event of any sort ever attempted by a farmers’ 
organization. 





Tire mounting contest, Farm Bureau Picnic 
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A House of Correction 
Ball Team 


JosEpH SIMON 


Superintendent House of Correction 


Chicago, Illinois 


We issue a monthly paper, The Corrector, 
which is printed in this institution and is made 
up principally of items contributed or selected 
by our inmates. Several thousand copies of 
this paper are printed for distribution among 
the inmates and for transmission to other cor 
rectional institutions, libraries and newspapers. 
By inserting a notice asking all inmates who 
could play ball or who had played with any out- 
side team to send in their names and state their 
experience, we soon had about two hundred ap 
lications for places on the proposed House of 
Correction Nine. 

\ll of these applicants were taken to the ball 
erounds 


to show their ability. 


on different days and given a chance 
From that number, we 
picked two teams, namely Number 1 and Number 
2. Number 1, of course, is our best team and we 
use Number 2 to play Number 1 so as to keep 
them. in first class condition and to furnish sub- 
stitutes when occasion requires. 

Kach Saturday afternoon we play some out- 
side team such as the Harrison High School, 
the O and O Grays, The Pilson Stars, and other 
high schools or semi-pro teams. It is our in- 
tention to extend our activities to outside insti- 
tutions with permission of State Authorities and 
we have already sent a challenge to the Nine now 
being organized under our system at Joliet Pen- 
itentiary. Great enthusiasm is displayed by the 
inmates who are allowed to view the games and 
they all look forward to Saturday afternoon with 
intense interest. 

There is no question but this recreation has 
proved beneficial in more ways than one. For 
instance; they pay better attention to their work 
and their conduct has improved wonderfully. 

My inspiration was brought about by remem- 
bering the old adage, “All work and no play makes 
jack a dull boy,” and also having in mind the 
fact that the inmates are locked up from Satur- 
lay evening until Monday morning except for 
the short time when they attend chapel services. 

While this is primarily a corrective institution, 

e know of no better way of creating a spirit 


of satisfaction and contentment among the in- 
mates than by giving them some time for health- 
ful outdoor exercise. 

While there are some human beings who will 
not respond to kind treatment, they are greatly 
in the minority and in our experience, we find 
that the majority leave here with no resentment 
in their hearts and eventually become useful 
members of society, to which desirable fact the 
granting of the privilege of indulging in regular 
outdoor exercise, especially baseball, contributes 
in no small measure. 


The City’s Summer 


No doubt a great deal of pity was wasted on 
unfortunate city dwellers last summer. Mr. 
Suburbanite with his well-clipped lawn and cool 
piazza thought movingly of folks tied to scorch- 
ing pavements and breezeless apartment houses. 
Children who had daisies to pick and real brooks 
to wade in were sometimes reminded that there 
were lots of little city children who couldn't get 
any fresh air. But since recreation has become 
a serious business with big cities, they are every 
year growing better places to live in in summer. 

New York’s recreation record for last summer 
speaks well for vacations in the largest city. 
There is the Borough of Brooklyn, which has 
a park system offering every Brooklyn dweller 
a chance to take part in some form of active, 
outdoor recreation. Park Commissioner John 
N. Harman states that an average of 50,000 
children and adults used the park and playground 
recreation facilities each day during the summer 
season. Some of the recreation facilities that 
helped Brooklyn to enjoy last summer were— 
18 parks and playgrounds 
recreation pier 
outdoor swimming pool 
4 children’s farm gardens 
50 baseball diamonds 
2 1/4 mile running tracks 
1—220 yard running track 
380 tennis courts 

The children’s playgrounds conducted by the 
Brooklyn Park Department have play leaders to 
instruct in games, athletics and folk dancing. 
New concrete sand-boxes were built in all play- 
grounds and there was a variety of swing and 
slide equipment. Every baseball fan in the Bor- 
ough had a chance to play or to witness the 
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national game. Close to one hundred baseball 
games were played on the diamonds each day. 
In Prospect Park inviting picnic grounds were 
open to all who cared to come and bring lunches, 
and four hundred boats permitted rowers to glide 
over the lake’s smooth surface. As for swim- 
ming, Brooklyn's outdoor municipal swimming 
pool accommodated between four thousand and 
five thousand bathers each day. 

“Recreation for all” is the motto of the Bureau 
of Recreation of the Department of Parks of 
New York City, and working along these lines, 
fifty-five play places for children have been 
opened under the direction of Commissioner 
Francis D. Gallatin. Tournaments in baseball, 
tennis, checkers and marble shooting and ath- 
letic and swimming meets were included in the 
summer recreational program. ‘There were also 
special tennis tournaments for men and women, 
an amateur baseball league and a Bocchi tourna- 
ment. 

Throughout the summer free concerts and 
moving picture shows were given in the smaller 
parks and on the recreation piers. Park play- 
ground children were taken on boat rides and 
on free outings to Pelham Bay and Bronx Park. 


The climax to the summer activities was the play 


1 


festival which took place on the Sheep Meadow, 


Central Park, earl) September. Over two 
thousand children participated. They were car 
ried to and from the park playgrounds in busses 
supplied by the Department of Plant and Struc 
tures. 


Summer Play in Dedham 


Massachusetts, opened six play 


Dedham, | 
grounds on the school grounds last summer under 
the direction of Community Service. Twenty 
two young women enrolled in the course in play 
ground leadership and volunteered their services. 
Sewing clubs organized in cooperation with the 
Issex County Agricultural School, swimming 
instruction, and a baseball league were features 
of the program. 

The play festival which closed the season was 
not a set exhibit, but demonstration of the activ- 
ities carried on at each p'ayground from day to 
day. There were group and ring games for all 
ages, races for the older and for some of the 
younger boys and girls, and folk dances by groups 
of girls*from each ground. The girls in the sew- 
and the dresses 


ing clubs put on a style show 


displayed on the living models were all in ex- 
cellent taste. Some of them were truly artistic. 
A rabbit hunt, with prizes, was on the program. 

The crowning event of the afternoon was the 
presentation of the silver cup to the winning team 
of the baseball league. The American Legion 
had been following the boys’ playing with inter- 
est and they donated the cup. The Commander 
of the Legion made a little speech to the chil- 
dren as he presented the trophy and said that the 
Legion wanted to give something of this kind 


each year. 


, m , 
American Education Week 
December 3-9 is being promoted as American 
Education Week by the United States Bureau 
of Education in cooperation with the American 
Legion and the National Education Association. 
The days together with appropriate topics are 
as follows: 
Sunday. December 3, 1922 
For Gop anp CouNntTRY 
Education in the home—Education in the 
school—Education in the church 
Slogan—A Christian Nation Cannot Fail 
Ministers are urged to preach a sermon either 
morning or evening on education. All communi- 
ties are urged to hold mass meetings. Speakers 
will be supplied by American Legion Posts 
throughout the country for meetings on that day. 
Monday, December 4, 1922 
\MERICAN CITIZENSHIP Day 
Children today, citizens tomorrow—Naturali- 
zation for all Men and \Vomen—Help the im- 
migrants to become Americans—The duties of 
citizenship 
Americans all by 1927—Visit th 
schools today. 
Tuesday, December 5, 1922 
ParriotisM Day 
The flag—the emblem of freedon—Miusic as 


Slogan 


a nation builder-—Universal use of the English 
language in the United States—The citizen's 
duty to vote 
Slogan—V isit the schools today—Patriotism is 
the basis of a happy nation 
WH’ ednesday, December 6, 1922 
ScHooL AND TEACHER Day 
The necessity of schools—The teacher as a 
The schools’ influence on the 





nation builder 
coming generation—America as an educated 
nation 





Steeda 
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Slogan—V isit the schools today—Better train- 
ed and better paid teachers, more adequate 
buildings j 

Thursday, December 7, 1922— 
ILLITERACY Day 
Illiteracy as a blot on our nation—No illiteracy 
in 1927—A citizen’s duty toward the unedu- 
No immigration until America can care 
for its own and those who have adopted this 
as their native land 


Slogan—Let every citizen adopt and teach an 


illiterate to read and write—V sit the schools 


toda, 
Friday, December 8, 1922— 
KQUALITY OF OpporTUNITY Day 
Equality of opportunity in education for every 
\merican boy and girl—needs of rural schools 
Consolidation 
Slogan—Visit the schools today—“A square 
deal for the country boy and girl” 
Saturday, December 9, 1922— 
PuystcaAL Epucation Day 
Playgrounds—Physical education and hygiene 
The great out-of-doors—Conservation and 
development of forests, soil, roots. 
Slogan—A_ sick body makes a sick mind 
Playgrounds in every community 


Convention News 


American Library Association 
Conference 


That the library is not merely a place from 

hich to draw books, but a factor in community 
life, was a spirit felt throughout the forty-fourth 
annual conference of the American Library As- 
sociation, held in Detroit, June 26—July 1. Every 
phase of library work was discussed. The county 
library movement and the problem of providing 
better books for children were topics of particu- 
lar interest. 

unty Libraries 

Half the population of the United States is 

rtually beyond the reach of public libraries. 
[his condition may best be relieved by the ex 
nsion of county library work. The county 
brary movement, somewhat slow at its start, 
is spread rapidly during the past few years. 
xisting libraries may turn into county libraries 

opening their doors to all county residents, 
© may draw books in person or by parcel post 


of charge. Another way is for the county 


to establish its own library, with branches at con- 
venient centers. The “book wagon,” which 
makes its rounds through sparsely settled farm- 
ing districts, works with the library. It brings 
new books to each farm once a month or oftener. 

At the conference a special committee assembled 
an exhibit of county library activities in various 
parts of the United States. Pictures and maps 
marked the progress of the work, and illustrated 
ways in which it has developed in different re 
gions. <A toy village—a model of a library cen 
ter—showed in graphic form how neighbors 
gather to borrow books. 

Children’s Books 

It was decided that juvenile fiction needs real 
istic, everyday heroes and heroines, whose ideals 
children may adopt. Boys and girls want books 
that present to them cross-sections of their own 
problems, books that carry the romance of life 
and yet hold fast to its actualities. William 
Heylinger, of the editorial staff of the American 
Boy, told the conference that the average boy 
has a far keener appreciation of real literature 
than the average adult. The boy brings to his 
reading a fresh, unprejudiced mind and an in- 
tense seriousness. 

“The little red school house of tomorrow will 
be a place to go for adventure as well as instruc- 
tion,’ said Sarah C. N. Bogle, specialist in chil- 
dren’s libraries. “Books of imagination and 
stirring books of fact are as vital for the mental 
growth of Mary Smith and Johnny Jones as are 
good text books and good formal teaching.” 
To popularize the school library idea, all the 
conference delegates were asked to vote for the 
best twenty-five books to put on a two-foot shelf 
in a country school. 

A new feature of the conference was the 
awarding of the John Newberry Medal for the 
year’s most distinguished contribution to Ameri- 
can literature for children. John Newberry was 
a bookseller of eighteenth century London who 
first advanced the idea that there is a children’s 
literature separate and distinct from that of 
grown-ups. The first medal was presented to 
Henrik Willem Van Loon. Dr. Van Loon’s 
“Story of Mankind,” was chosen by an almost 
unanimous referendum vote of one thousand 
children’s librarians of the United States and 
Canada. . 

Twenty-five Books for a One-Room School 

The following books were those chosen for 


children in grades one to eight: 
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Little Women—Louisa M. Alcott 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through 
the Looking Glass—Lewis Carroll 

Robinson Crusoe—Defoe 

Tom Sawyer—Mark Twain 

Treasure Island—Stevenson 

Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln—Nicolay 

Jungle Book—Kipling 

Fairy Tales—Andersen 

Aesop’s Fables 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood—Pyle 





Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 

Tales from Shakespeare—Lamb 

Arabian Nights 

Boys’ King Arthur—Malory 

Story of Mankind—Van Loon 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm—Wiggin 

Home book of verse for young folks—Stevenson 
Christmas Carol—Dickens 

Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

Mother Goose 

Hans )Brinker—Dodge 

Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt—Hagedorn 
Wonderbook—Hawthorne 

Wild Animals I Have Known—Seton 
Heidi—S pyri 


The Twelfth Conference of 
the National Federation 
of Settlements 


At this conference, held at East Aurora, N. Y., 
on September 8th, 9th and 10th, one hundred and 
forty delegates were present to discuss the prob- 
lem attendant upon settlement work, eighty com- 
ing from 31 settlements in the mid-west. 

In addition to the three departments of girls’ 
work, boys’ work and music in the Federation, 
authorization was secured to establish two new 
departments—dramatics and pageantry and art. 
The Federation has during the past year sponsor- 
ed seven institutes in various cities and main- 
tained one regional secretary to visit and advise 
with the mid-western settlements. 

The development of music schools in connec- 
tion with the settlements aroused much interest 
at the conference. This form of activity, it was 
shown, comes nearer to paying for the service 
used than any other settlement activity. Regular 
classes are held in connection with the music 


schools and usually individual instruction given, 
the participants paying according to the number 
of lessons taken. The fees charged for half- 
hour lessons run from five to twenty-five cents 
in the various schools. In the neighborhood music 
school of New York City the children are given 
six months training in rhythmic dancing and ear 
training before they are allowed to touch an 
instrument. The members of the music school 
settlements are not necessarily members of the 
settlements themselves although the music school 
settlements are often, operated in cooperation 
with the settlement. Interesting developments in 
vocational guidance in music were presented. 
Psychological tests were demonstrated through 
the use of which it was possible actually to chart 
the musical talent of individuals. The first 
music school settlement was started in Chicago in 
1892 and the second in New York in 1894. 

A discussion of the value of the community 
chest as it concerned settlements brought out the 
feeling that under this plan the settlements 
usually had more money but their freedom of 
policy and program was often reduced. 

Interesting facts were given regarding the 
boys’ work done by the settlements. <A large 
proportion of the boys’ groups reported self-gov- 
ernment through boys’ councils. Dues ranged 
from five cents a year to fifty cents a month. 
Workers were secured largely from universities 
and trained chiefly through personal interviews 
and conferences. It was stated that some of the 
universities now gave credit for work done in 
settlements by the students during the summer. 
Volunteer workers were often developed from 
the membership of the Club itself, the leaders 
for the younger groups taken from the older. 

A discussion of the plan of girls’ work for the 
coming year brought out the suggestion that 
girls and bays should be brought together at an 
early age in group games. Intelligent continuing 
enthusiasm which made children forget them- 
selves in play was more important than super- 
ficial gaiety in a leader. It was felt that manual 
work was valuable for boys and girls but that it 
was advisable to get as much of the art idea into 
this work as possible. There was danger in that 
too much supervision was apt to destroy the ini- 
tiative of the child. The development of music, 
dramatics and art among girls was to be especially 
commended. 

Housing was another problem that was con- 
sidered at the conference. Mr. Andrew J. 
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Thomas, a New York architect and a strong 
advocate of cooperative housing, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on tenements and cooperation, 
showing his plan to increase the amount of open 
space and decrease the actual amount of area 
builded upon in connection with any building 
operation. A resolution was passed by the con- 
ference urging the importance of constructive 
legislation in solving the housing problem. 

The International Conference of Settlement 
Workers held in London was reported by Dr. 
Elliott and Mr. Bellamy, who stated that it was 
generally agreed at this conference that more 
progress had been made in settlement work by 
the United States than by any other country. 
More young people were turning each year from 
business to social and educational work and Dr. 
Elliott felt that the settlement method was the 
method which could best bring peace to the world. 


Social Dancing in a Rec- 
reation System 


At the convention of the American Institute 
of Park Executives and the American Park Sys- 
tem held in August some time was devoted to a 
discussion of social dancing in connection with 
a recreation system. Mr. E. W. Johnson, Super- 
intendent of Playgrounds and Public Recreation 
of St. Paul, as a result of information gained 
from a questionnaire on dancing sent a number 
of the largest recreation systems in the country, 
reported the general experience to be that the 
supervision of dancing was exceedingly difficult. 
So great are the difficulties that a number of 
cities are about to abandon the idea of municipal 
dancing. 

In the course of his paper Mr. Johnson brought 
out the thought that music at all dances should be 
the very best obtainable and that the supervision 
of dancing is a problem requiring tact and diplo- 
macy, in the solution of which much can 
be done through suggestion and example rather 
than through correction from the floor which 
will draw the attention of other dancers. As a 
third requirement for good dancing Mr. Johnson 
pointed out the need for creating sociability. 

In the city of St. Paul in the recreation cen- 
ters where dances are conducted every Saturday 
‘vening positions adopted by the American Na- 
tional Association of Masters of Dancing are 
used. When any flagrant cases of bad positions 


are observed on the dancing floor, the attention 
of the dancers is quietly directed to the illustra- 
tions of correct positions which appear framed 
on the wall. It is necessary to have as a part 
of the plan of supervision not only a policeman 
within beckoning distance of the supervisor, but 
someone in charge who dances a great deal, who 
is dignified and who can teach grace and poise in 
dancing. It is not suggested for the supervisor 
to make a correction on the dancing floor unless 
he is able to show something better. 

Mr. Johnson stated that he was not in favor 
of any municipal dances where the entire city 
would feel at liberty to come. He believes in 
conducting social dances in communities where 
there are community representatives with more 
or less pride in the community and where the 
people who come together meet each other fre- 
quently. At the dances in St. Paul the arrange- 
ments and hours are made by the group deciding 
to have the dances, and music and refreshments 
are provided by the committee. 

In Mr. Johnson’s estimation social dancing 
which meets the three requirements of good 
music, careful supervision, and sociability is an 
asset to a recreation system because it takes care 
of the people who do not generally participate in 


athletics or other forms of recreation. 


American Country Life 
Association to Hold 
Congress 


The American Country Life Association 1s 
holding its fifth annual conference at Columbia 
University in New York City on November 
ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth. The program 
of the conference contains much that will be help- 
ful to men and women engaged in organizing 
recreation for rural communities. Of special 
interest to readers of The Playground will be the 
addresses and discussions planned for November 
eleventh. Following is a list of the lectures 
planned for that day: 

Educational Needs and Resources of the Amer- 
ican Country Woman 

Educating the Country Community to Appre- 
ciate the Values of Health and Sanitation, S. J. 
Crumbine, Topeka, Kansas. 

Social Service as a means of Educating the 
Country Community to Appreciate Social Values 

Educational Values of Democratic Community 
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Organization, R. KE. Hieronymous, University of 
Illinois. 

Educational Value of Community Drama 

ducating the Country Community to Realize 
the Values of Play and Recreation, C. W. Powli- 
son, National Child Welfare Association. 

Present Status of Rural Community Organi- 
zation, Walter Burr, Kansas Agricultural College 

Progress in the Study of Rural Social Prob- 
lems, C. J. Galpin, Washington, D. C. 

Educational Function of the Rural Church, 
Paul L. Vogt, Philadelphia. 

Ethical Training through the Church School, 


Rolvix Harlan, Philadelphia. 


Games with Music 
For Social Recreation Programs 


RoBERTA WINANS 


When grown-ups assemble in a community 
center, a school building, a church parlor, or 
some such place for an evening of social rec- 
reation, one of the most popular features of 
the program is always the rhythmic game. A 
successful leader of such a group knows that the 
games selected must be simple enough to be real 
recreation and not a “lesson.’”’ For this reason 
many of the folk dances are not satisfactory for 
some groups. Even so simple a thing as a polka 
step proves difficult for those who do not have 
good powers of coordination and may discourage 
those wom we are most anxious to have partici- 
pate. 

The appeal of the partly familiar is strong and 
new steps and figures are easier to learn if the 
words and music are already known. The fol- 
lowing games have been used over and over with 
groups of all sorts. One leader has used Swing- 
ing in the Swing with equal success at a party of 
hilarious young men and women in a factory, 
and at an Old Ladies’ Home, where rheumatism 
was forgotten under the spell of the rhythm. 

A good accompanist, one who will enter into 
the spirit of the activities, is invaluable. If the 
crowd is large a drum accompaniment may be 
added to the piano to give volume. If the music 
is of the right sort the Grand March makes 
everyone want to take part and will start them 
on the road to a good time. With the numerous 
used as a special feature 


fancy figures it can be 


of the program and it can also be used to ad- 
vantage in getting the people upon the floor in 
formation for the other games. 

When marching in couples, the man should be 
on the left of his partner, and in circle formation 
the usual “line of direction” is counter-clock- 
wise, with the man to the left of his partner and 
on the inner side of the circle. 


HOWDY 


Music copyright 1918 by Sam: Fox Pub. Co., 
Cleveland, O. Obtainable at any sheet music 
store. 

Howdy do, Hen, howdy do, Jen, 

Howdy do, ladies all, howdy do, gentlemen ; 
Howdy do, Bill, howdy do, Lil, 

Howdy do, neighbors all, howdy do. 

The grand march is terminated by forming the 
crowd into two circles, one inside the other and 
facing out, the other facing in. The outside 
circle stands still and as all sing the inside circle 
moves one person to the left on each “Howdy,” 
with a hearty handshake each time. At the close 
of the chorus the music stops for a minute while 
the persons opposite each other introduce them- 
selves and become acquainted. When the music 
starts again the singing and rotating continue. 


Pack up Your TROUBLES 


The sheet music for this may be easily obtained 
or any lively marching song used instead. 

Arrange the group in two circles, one of men 
and one of girls, the larger one inside. They 
march in opposite directions until the whistle 
blows. The girls keep on, but the men reverse to 
march in the same direction as the girls, each 
trying to get a partner. Those left over go to 
the center and the others keep on marching 
around in ‘couples. When the whistle blows 
again the men reverse and the extra ones get 
into line. The girls always march the same way, 
but the men change their direction on each 
whistle. Ejither may rush for a partner. The 


music is continuous. 


YANKEE DOoopLeE 


Words and music in One Hundred and One 
Best Songs, published by the Cable Co., 1100 
Cable Building, Chicago, Ill. Price 10 cents. 

Couples march around in a large circle during 


the singing of the verse. 

















PROGRESSIIV'! 
Chorus: Partners join hands and take four 
slides in the direction they were marching and 
four slides back. 


walking or skipping steps, and inside partne: 


Turn partner around with six 


advances one player. Repeat from the beginning 


t} 


ne partner. 
We W Go Home Untit Morninc 
lune: “For He’s A Jolly Good Fellow” in 
zu 55 Community Songs, published by C. C. 
birchard Co., Boston, Mass., complete edition 75 
cents 
We wont go home until morning (sung three 
times 


Till daylight doth appear. 

We won't go home until morning (sung three 
times ) 

Chorus: 

Till daylight doth appear. 

Till daylight doth appear (sung twice) 

We won't go home until morning. 

Till daylight doth appear. 

The verse is played twice, then the chorus. 
Form two parallel lines, facing each other and 
about six feet apart, partners opposite. Hands 
clasped along the lines. 

1. Three walking steps forward and bow to 
partner. 

2. Three walking steps backward and bow. 

3. Lines marching, cross over, exchanging 
places in the following manner: those of the right 
line hold their hands high while those of the 
left line drop their hands and pass under the 
others, passing to partner’s right. This is done 
in seven short steps, on count 8 facing about and 
bowing, standing in partner’s place. 

|. Repeat 1, 2, and 3, returning to own place. 
Chorus: 1. Clap hands three times and pause. 

Repeat. 

3. Clasping both hands of partner, all slide 

down center 4+ counts and 4 counts back. 


t+. Swing 


_ 


partner 4 counts, return to place and 
bow 
JINGLE BELLS 
Words and music in Most Popular College 


Sounds 





Circle of couples with hands joined skating 
During the first half of the verse slide 
forward around the room, four slides left, four 


fashion 


right, etc. On second half of the verse partners 
face each other, keeping both hands joined, and 
slide sideward around the room. Chorus: 


(Continued on page 386) 
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Progressive Game Party 
J. R. BatcHEetor 


Formerly Superintendent of Recreation, Duluth, 


Minn. 


A number of recreation departments have 
found it is very helpful to assemble some kind of 
equipment which will be available for the use of 
community groups. Duluth for three years has 
provided for the equipment of parties in churches, 
schools, and even in honjes. The plan has 
worked very successfully and has proved exceed 
ingly popular. 

It is important, to have a leader at each game 
to explain it so that no time may be lost. All 
games are point games. 


ScorRE Carp 
Cards about three inches long and two inches 
wide should be numbered from one and going 
as high as there are games scheduled. Each 
person coming to the party is given one of these 
score cards on which space is reserved for the 
name of the player. Four or six participants 
take part in each game and at a signal the games 
begin. At the end of ten or twelve minutes a 
whistle is blown and all advance to the next 
game. Those in group No. 1 go to No. 2, No. 2 
to No. 3, and so on. Those at the last table ad- 
vance to table No. 1. When a whistle is blown 
each player puts on his card his score for that 
game opposite the number of the game which he 
played. 
THE GAMES 


Many games may be found in the Toy Depart- 
ments of stores. A few of those which may be 
used follow: 

1. Dart Game—Target and number manufac- 
tured by the Apex Mfg. Co., Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

2. Ring Toss 

3. Dominos— Play multiple of five games or 
give total count of each play as played. 

4. Bean Bags. ‘The holes in the board are num- 
bered 5-10-15 and up. 

5. Ball-in-Hole. 


canvas four feet square with nine pockets, the 


For this there should be a 


opening of each pocket being four inches in diam- 
eter. Tennis balls are thrown into pockets, 
which are numbered 5-10-15, as in bean bags. 
6. Indoor Horseshoes. Instead of throwing at 
a peg, circles are drawn with chalk on the floor, 
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the first circle being six inches in diameter, the 
second twelve, the third eighteen. Rubber horse- 
shoes are thrown into the circles from a distance 
of fifteen feet. The circles are numbered as fol- 
lows: Outside 10, next 15, inside 25. If the 
shoe lands in the circle marked 10, player is 
credited with ten counts on his score. Each per- 
son throws all four shoes. 

7. Clock Golf. A circle is drawn round the 
outside edge of an old 9-12 rug. This circle is 
numbered from one to twelve like a clock. An 
indoor golf pocket is placed one foot from the 
center of the circle. The game is played with a 
putter and golf ball. Starting at one o’clock the 
ball is put in pocket from each number. Five 
points are given for each hole made in one stroke 
from each number. One trial is allowed from 
each hour. 

8. Tiddleywinks. This game may be played in 
three or four different ways, reference to which 
are found in the rules accompanying the game. 

9. Ring a Peg. A tripod in placed back of 
a board five feet high and one foot wide. Nails 
scattered six inches apart are driven into the 
board. From a distance of eight feet six mason 
jar rubber rings are thrown at the nails. Each 
ringer counts ten points. 


10. Deck Shuffle Board. A diagram is drawn 
four feet by two feet, with a half circle at each 
end and bisected by line in center. Each space 
is numbered five to fifteen. Four wooden discs 
are secured four inches in diameter. A broom 
handle with a small paddle on the end is also a 
necessary part of the equipment. The discs are 
placed on the floor fifteen feet from the diagram 
and the game consists of pushing the discs with a 
stick trying to slide them on the point numbers. 
The number that they hit represents the score 
with which the player may be credited. 

11. Ball Roll. Figures are drawn on the floor 
as in the horseshoe game described, two addi- 
tional circles being made. ‘Three picnic balls are 
rolled a distance of fifteen feet into the circle. 

12. Chancit. This may be bought in any toy 
store, as may Crokinole. These will both be 
popular games. 

Any other simple games may be added, the 
only requirement being that they shall be point 
games. 

After the game has been finished the players 
total their scores and the winning man and the 
winning woman are given a small ludicrous ten 
cent store prize or are asked to lead the march 
into the room where refreshments are served. 





A MOMENT OF PLAY BETWEEN SESSIONS OF THE CONGRESS 
Gustavus T. Kirby, Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, Scott Radeker, Mrs. H. S. Braucher 
Joseph Lee, Mrs. Francis de Lacey Hyde, Howard S. Braucher, 
and Elizabeth Burchenal 
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Epna G. MEEKER AND CHARLES H. ENGLISH 


\WHEN GRANDMOTHER CoMEs TO TOWN 


\s told by Helen) 


\When Grandmother Brown comes to see us 
there is great rejoicing and we realize that while 
the “times” are better than they used to be, the 
“good old times” held heaps of fun for grandmo- 
ther and her generation of young people. 

She is the most adaptable person in the world 
and always has something to suggest when one of 
the children says, “What shall I do?” She will 
entertain Dick by the hour listening to him tell 
about his Boy Scout camping trips and telling 
him how grandpa and her brothers used to trap 
and live out in the open when they were boys in 
Vermont. One thing which Dick immediately 
adapted to our home conditions in this Middle 
West city was the “waxing” of maple syrup. 
Grandma told of the tapping of maple trees for 
sap and of its being boiled down for syrup and 
then boiled still further until a bit of it would 
make a soft ball when tried in cold water. At 


> 


this point the syrup was poured into a little 
trough made in the snow round a little mound 
‘chewy and pully.” 


‘ 


and soon it was like wax 
Dick remembered too that she said one could al- 
ways eat twice as much if he ate sour pickles 
at the same time. Dick’s practical application 
was that of “tapping” the maple syrup can, boil- 
ing a quantity of the liquid and pouring it over 


some shaved ice. 
TONGUE TWISTERS 


One night we got Grandma started on “tongue 
twisters’ and I wrote them down in shorthand so 
that I might copy them for the children to learn. 
Some of the rest of us had others to offer so 
our joint efforts made the following: 

‘How much wood could a woodchuck chuck, 
if a woodchuck could chuck wood? He'd chuck 
as much wood as a woodchuck could, if a wood- 
chuck could chuck wood.” 

“Did you say, or did you not say, what I said 
you said? Because, ’tis said you said what I 
said you said. Now if you say that you did not 
say what I said you said, what did you say?” 


The Bostonian’s version of “Twinkle, twinkle, 

little star” — 

“Scintillate, scintillate, globule vivific, 

Wonderingly contemplated by men scientific. 

Elevated and poised in the ether capacious, 

Resembling a coruscant gem carbonaceous.” 

A “polite” way of telling someone to leave 
the room,— “Elevate your Golgotha to the sum- 
mit of your paracranium and permit me to 1n- 
troduce to your ocular demonstration an impor- 
tant piece of scientific mechanism which forms 
the egress portion of this apartment.” 

Story of two men, driving buggies from op- 
posite directions meeting on the road. (In re- 
peating the following say the first sentence slowly 
and the rest as rapidly as possible.)—‘“As I was 
going to Cranbury Ferry I met a man. ‘Where 
are you going?’ says he; ‘For snuff,’ says I: 
‘For whom?’ says he; ‘For mother,’ says I; 
‘Cluck,’ says he (to his horse) ; ‘Cluck,’ says I, 
meet you by and by,’ ” 

Peggy was interested in taking a word like 
“PREFACE” and using the letters as initials . 
for a sentence of words-—first forward and then 
backward,—“Peter Reilly eats fish and catches 
eels—Eels catch alligators, fish eat raw potatoes.” 

We tried saying these sentences and rhymes 
very fast: 

“Three gray geese on three green hills. 

Gray were the geese and green were the hills.” 


“She sells sea shells by the seashore.” 

“Robert Rowley rolled a round ball round.” 

“Amidst the mists with angry boasts 

He thrusts his fists against the posts 

And still insists he sees the ghosts.” 

“The cat ran up the roof of the house with a 
raw lump of liver in her mouth.” 

“Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers ; 

A peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper picked. 

If Peter Piper pickled a peck of pickled pep- 
pers, 

Where is the peck of pickled peppers Peter 
Piper picked.” 

PuzzLEs 


Another evening Grandma got us started on 
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various kinds of puzzles and even if some of us 
had heard them before, we enjoyed hearing the 
rest try to solve them. As usual, | used my short- 
hand to keep up the history of our family good 
times together. This is the result: 

A certain room has eight corners. In every 
corner sits a cat, on each cat’s tail sits a cat and 
before each cat is a cat. How many cats in the 


room’ (Answer—8% cats). 

Blind beggar had a brother; blind beggar’s 
brother died; what relation was blind beggar to 
the brother who died? (Answer—Sister). 

Sisters and brothers have I none but that man’s 
father (looking at a portrait) is my father’s son. 
(Answer—Portrait of himself). 

When a woman was asked how many ducks 
she had she replied, “As they all ran down the 
path I saw there was a duck in front of two 
ducks, a duck behind two ducks, and a duck be- 
ducks.” many ducks 


( Answer—3 ducks, one after the other. ) 


tween two How were 
there ?”’ 

A man with some corn, a fox and a goose finds 
it necessary to cross a river and he is not willing 
to leave any of these possessions behind and yet 
his boat is only large enough to carry one at 
atime. The man knows that if he takes the corn 
first the fox will eat the géose, and that if he 
takes the fox first the goose will eat the corn. 
What is he to do? First take the goose 
over, next the fox, then take the goose back and 


Answer 


leave him until he has taken the corn over, then 


go back for the goose. 
PicturRE LETTERS 


Like many children Peggy dislikes to write 
letters but when Grandma _ said she would 
help her write a picture letter to Uncle Billy 
the child felt her play time was being extended. 
Grandma explained that they would substitute 
a picture whenever possible for a word or a 
part of a word; e. g., a picture of an eye would 
represent the word “I”; a sketch of an inn would 
stand for “in” and for “brush” one might make 
a letter B and then follow it with several little 
people running. Grandma said she knew one 
small child who drew a boy under a tree with 
an apple on his head, and a man with bow and 
arrow aiming at the apple, thus picturing “Wil- 
liam Tell” to represent the word “tell.” 

Peep-boxes are what Grandmother calls the 
toy she taught Peggy to make. She first cut 
two small round holes in one end of a shoe 


‘box and, after arranging a pretty scene inside 


the box, much as one would “set” a stage, she 
pasted a piece of colored tissue paper over the 
top to give the desired lighting effect. - The proud 
owner then passed the box very carefully around 
so that we all might “peep.” Green crepe paper 
had been used for lawns, brown for paths, twigs 
set in small covered spools made excellent trees ; 
children and a dog and a kitten—cut from maga- 
zine pictures with paper props pasted behind 
them—made a natural looking foreground, while 
the background was just a magazine picture of a 
mouse pasted to the far end of the shoe-box. 
Peg plans to make many more, with her girl 
friends, and says her next one is to be a child’s 
playroom, and that then she is going to make a 
scene from “Robinson Crusoe” and give it to 
30b. 

Gifts from Grandmother to us children always 
keep us busy either with our hands or with our 
brains. They have been such games as Authors, 
checkers, dominoes, all kinds of sewing for 
Peggy and myself, scroll saw and carpenter tools 
for the boys, croquet, tennis rackets and _ balls, 
ring toss for indoor and quoits for outdoors, 
many small puzzles and countless other things 
that always gave us something to do. 

Wool Dolls which Grandma taught Peggy w 
make gave her something that was fun to do and 
also provided her with a new “‘race” of dolls for 
her doll house. They are made by winding 
worsted straight thirty times round a piece of 
cardboard three and one-half inches wide. Be- 
fore taking it off run a piece of the worsted un- 
der the folds at the top and tie it securely. Slip 
it off and tie another piece of the wool round it 
about one-half inch from the top. This makes 
the head and neck. Next separate five double 
strands from each side for the arms, cut them off 
to the proper length and tie them together to 
make wrists and hands. Another piece wrapped 
and tied about the rest of the loops will make the 
body and waist and leave a full skirt. With a 
needle and darning cotton or fine yarn take a few 
stitches to represent eyes, nose, and mouth. If 
a boy or man is desired it is only necessary to 
divide the wool from the waist down and tie it as 
was done in making the arms and hands. A 
baby may be had by making a doll of twenty 
folds of worsted wound over a cardboard two 
and a half inches wide and omitting the waist 
line. 

New 


spends the Christmas holidays with us and 


Year’s Evening—Grandmother always 
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remains over New Year’s day. Several years ago Peggy that they would be allowed fifteen minutes 
she started a custom that she said her family had to write statements of facts and impressions re- 
always observed. She was surprised Dad had garding the shirt factory. I wrote for little sister 
not begun it in his home but he said he was wait at her dictation. The reward for the best list, 
ing for the children to get old enough to write. age of the writer being taken into account, was 
“Write what?” I hear you say. Well it’s this: the privilege of choosing the next factory to be 
Each member of the New Year’s party group is visited. 
supposed, in the evening, to sit down after sup- \Vhen the papers were collected and passed out 
per and write a letter, seal it, and hand it to mo- again and each one read aloud there was much 
ther to be put away to be read the following New merriment. Dick, reading Bob’s statement that 
Year’s evening. Now that we have done it more many of the shirts manufactured were used by 
than once we always have a group of letters the natives in Central Africa, remarked, “Yes, if 
to be read and they are opened and read by father the monkeys don't get them first.” Bob retorted, 
before we write our next year’s letters. “Well, yes, | do believe Dick has one on now.” 
On New Year's evening also we each tell the So we had fun and learned something at the 
best thing that has happened to us during the same time. 
year, the happiest moment we have had, and the Father and mother have the idea that these 
most interesting thing accomplished. Then fa- trips will help the boys to know what kind of 
ther always adds, “A good general never tells business they want to go into later and the others 
what he is going to do’ but we, each one, will just may enjoy playing some of the things they see 
take a ‘forward look’ and write down or even just the people do in the factories. Father is going 
think of some of the things we would like to do to arrange also to have the children and their 
and to be during this new year. friends visit the various city and county offices 
Father and mother decided that the family was and institutions that they may understand bet 
not getting enough out of the many hours spent ter how the city and county are governed. 


it table each week, and that there should be more 





observation work. Naturally we talk about cur 


rent events and books and hosts of other things 
in which we are interested, but there was a 
hurrah of approval when father announced that 
he was planning to take the two boys and as 
many of their friends who wanted to go, to the 
big shirt factory to see just how shirts were made. 
Peg had such a “little orphan Annie” expression 
that father quickly said, “and I am going to have 
Peggy for my particular guest.” He also ex- 





1 


plained that he would try to take the group to 


some industry at least once a month. BEFORE—for a long time this goat held sway as the 
only occupant of this field in Charleston, West Virginia. 





When our “factory visitors” returned there 
was much to tell mother and me and I heard 
lather say to mother that he wanted to arouse 
in the children a big appreciation of the value of 
vork, of the dignity of it and the respect due all 
vorkers: also that he wanted his children to rea- 
ze that the same spirit of joy that is taken into 
lay should be taken into one’s daily tasks, and 





hat this was possible even in the most routine 
rk if the worker only realized that even his 


tle part was necessary in the world’s work and 





iched out to countless peoples. 


[he day after we were surprised when, aiter AND AFTER-—Since the goat was disposed and the field 
nner, before leaving the table, mother produced was turned into a playground, these boys and a good 

ne many more of the same cheerful variety have been in pos 
ncils and paper and told father, the boys an session. (Notice the ‘‘before and after’’ expressions.) ~ 
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Neighborhood Civic Associations 


It is with a sense of exceptional help derived 
from our Neighborhood Civic Association that I 
feel justified in taking the time and space for a 
few remarks on our local achievements through 
the cooperation of our neighborhood organiza- 
tions. 

In this large industrial town where the idea 
of spending municipal funds for recreations is an 
entirely new experiment and to some an extrav- 
agant expenditure, the appropriation secured 
($6,000.00) was inadequate to put over a year 
around program including the purchasing and in- 
stallment of equipment, necessary to put the De- 
Folks 


want to see results before they are convinced 


partment of Recreation on the city map. 


something new is good 

The play leaders were sent to the chosen dis- 
tricts to demonstrate the right form of recreation ; 
after some propaganda had been aroused in favor 
of a recreation center, a special program, includ- 
ing community sing, demonstration of games, 
was conducted in the chosen district where a 
Neighborhood Civic Association was needed. 
Usually a member of the Recreation Board ad- 
dressed the meeting after the entertainment, ex- 
plaining the Department of Recreation in the city. 
This was followed by the Superintendent of Rec- 
reation introducing the neighborhood organiza- 
tion as a part of the city plan for social insur- 
ance. In most cases a few leaders were familiar 
with the proposed plan and an organization was 
effected at once. In other cases we held second 
public meetings for the purpose of organizing. 
These meetings were held 
The first season the Recreation Superintendent 


in public parks. 


succeeded in getting three districts organized. 
These centers became well known by their ac 
tivities during the winter and by their improve- 
ments at the recreation centers (which they made 
possible through the labor and financial support 
in the neighborhood) Soon other disuricts, 
where little interest was previously shown, began 
inquiring and asking the Superintendent to or- 
ganize them into Neighborhood Civic Associa- 
tions. The second season all our recreation cen- 
ters were supported by a Neighborhood Civic 
Association. 

These associations assisted in all neighborhood 
programs, conducted block parties with little as- 
sistance, and helped to. elevate the general con- 
duct of the community centers. 


From York, Pennsylvania, Report. 








Kiwanis Club at Lewiston, Me., installing apparatus in a 
lot loaned for playground purposes. 


Games with Music for Social 
Recreation Programs 


(Continued from page 381) 
Partners standing facing each other, clap three 
times and pause; clap three and pause; clap five. 
Partners join crossed hands and skip around each 
other. Repeat chorus, and this time man ad- 
vances one partner. 


THE Bear WENT Over THE MouNTAIN 


Music “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” in 
Twice 55 Community Songs. 

The bear went over the mountain (sung three 
times ) 

To see what he could see. 

Chorus: To see what he could see (sung 
twice ) 

But the other side of the mountain (sung three 
times ) 

Was all that he could see. 


Players in lengthwise sets of four couples. 
‘outside,’ second and third 


First and fourth are 
“inside” couples. 

1. First and second couples and third and 
fourth couples join right hands across and wheel 
with 8 walking steps. 

2. Join left hands and return. 

Chorus: 1. Outside couples join both hands 
with partners and take three slides away from 
others. 

2. Inside couples take three slides away from 
each other. 

3. Outside couples join hands, pass over in- 
side couples and stand. 

4. Inside couples pass over outside couples, 
bringing group back to its original place. 

5. Head couple slides down to foot. 
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sorbing moisture from the air. 








surface for playing. 
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Wii SOLVAY 
“The Natural Dust Layer” 


| Solvay is a clean, white, odorless, chem- 

ical salt with the peculiar — 4 ab- clothes or playthings. Solvay kills weeds. 
t there- : 
fore lays the dust and makes a _ perfect 





Lay the 
Dust 


and make your playgrounds 
comfortable, safe and sanitary 
for the children’s play. You 
can easily, and at slight ex- 
pense, accomplish this by us- 
ing 

CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


It will not track or stain the children’s 


Learn more ‘about it. Write for the il- 
lustrated booklet. Sent free. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Community Service in 1647 


Continued from page 371) 


every hamlet along the Hudson, bringing good 
will and good humor. Peter saw to it that these 
rural communities were amply provided with 
fiddlers 


\nd it was not alone in the rural communities 


that Peter instituted community recreation, for 
he was a man who practiced what he preached, 
and in New Amsterdam each Saturday afternoon 


was declared a holiday and the good burghers 
with their wives and families gathered on the 
green lawn of the Battery for merriment and 
recreation of one kind or another. Here the 
good Peter would take his seat under the spread- 
ing trees, smoke his long clay pipe, crack his 
joke, and forget the toils of the day. 

\lthough this is not intended as an argument 
for the return of the days of Governor Stuyves- 
int, it may serve as a means of checking up on 
the transformation of less than three centuries. 
t is a recognition of the philosophy of Peter 
stuyvesant, founder of Community Service in 
\merica, and the question is left with the reader 
; to whether a little more thought given to his 


policies and the injection of a little more of the 
spirit of his day, would not be a good thing for 
all American communities, rural and urban, of 
the present day. 


Motion Pictures and the 


Churches 


(Continued from page 364) 


and the New York State Motion Picture Com- 
mission. Several states passed substitute meas- 
ures making it a misdemeanor to exhibit motion 
pictures that are obscene, indecent, or detrimen- 
tal to the morals of the community. One of the 
most practical of these is that passed by the 
North Carolina legislature after an extended 
discussion of the whole subject. It provides 
that persons responsible for showing obscene 
or immoral motion pictures shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and punishable in the discretion 
of the court. Many states have similar laws 
which, if properly enforced, would no doubt go 
far toward dealing with the situation at which 
state censorship measures are aimed. 
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Book Reviews 


HELGA AND THE WHITE PEeAcocK—a play in three acts 
for children from eight to ten years old by Cor- 
| nelia Meigs.——Published by The Macmillan Com- 
| pany 

A “workable” play—as the directors of the Pough- 

| keepsie Community Theatre term it—suited to the 

| ability of child actors and at the same time calculated 
| to delight an audience of children. The story, dealing 
| with the adventures of a little girl held prisoner in 
the dark home of the trolls by the spider woman un- 
| til rescued by her brother with the help of the grey 

| goose, the peacock, and the West Wind, presents a 

| theme which all children love; affords opportunity for 

| children of varied talents to take part; and permits 
| scope for imagination and artistic ability in costuming 
and stage settings. It is also a play that children will 

enjoy reading. The appendix, describing in detail a 

production of the play by the Poughkeepsie Community 

Theatre, offers valuable help to others who may wish to 

give a simple but finished performance of the play. 


o ev imaeer: 











Tue Use oF THE Story IN ReEticious Epucation, by 
Margeret W. Eggleston. Published by George H. 
Doran Company 

This book contains valuable suggestions in regard to 
the technique of storytelling and in regard to the 





Purveyors to | force which well-chosen, well-told stories may be in 
the building of character. The following chapter titles 
! give an idea of the practical help the book affords :— 


His Matest The Parts of a Story; Preparing a Story to_ Tell; 

J Y» Hindrances to the Success of the Story-teller; Telling 
Realistic Stories; Types of Stories Needed for Group 
Work; Telling Stories to Adults. 


a 
Young America | oe Abieait Fithian He IN WJuce tuktane te. 


Abigail Fithian Halsey. 
: tension Bulletin 54. 

This pamphlet offers practical help and encourage- 
ment to rural communities desirous of making local 
history live through an historical pageant. The prepara- 
tion of the pageant-book, the construction of the pageant 

| story and of its historical episodes and the organization 
x of committees are outlined. A sample story and episode 
For thirty years outfitters of | from successful pageants are included, and there is 
| a bibliography. The possibilities of the allegorical 
| pageant for rural communities are discussed in an 
appendix. Photographs from the Cornell, Southampton 
and Tompkins County pageants illustrate the bulletin. 





America’s best playgrounds 


| Tue Sky Moviks, by Gaylord Johnson. The Macmillan 
Company. Price, $1.50. 
Scientific facts about the earth, its place in the sky 


i WRITE FOR CATALOG | world, the sun; the moon, the planets and the stars 


clothed in fanciful story form. The illustrations and 
AND ANY SPECIAL diagrams are particularly worthy of comment ; for they 

| are calculated to stick in the child’s memory and to 
make the text live for him. 

COUNSEL CrimE—ItTs CAUSE AND TREATMENT by Clarence Dar- 
row—Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 
price $2.50 net. 

| This book is the result of the experiences and re- 

flections of more than forty vears practice as a lawyer. 


e It is a scientific discussion of the elements entering into 
yrlerr | the making of the different types of criminals and a 
fe | plea for sane treatment of criminals. All prisons in 


R ti E - Mr. Darrow’s opinion, should be in the hands of ex- 
ecreation Engineers perts—experts in medicine, experts in criminology, 


‘ 4 experts in biology, experts in psychology, and above 
Chicopee, Mass. all in the hands of the humane. There should be no | 
motive of inflicting punishment in the treatment of 
ani d criminals, only the motive of isolating the criminal from ‘ 
First it was the Base Ball only; the rest of society and of fitting him to readjust 


himself to society; for the criminal, as defined by Mr. 
Darrow, in “one who from inherited defects or from 
great misfortune or especially hard circumstances is 


Now we cover the World of Sport’’ | 
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it able to make the necessary adjustments to fit him to 
S el ro! ent _ 

Of special interest to readers of THE PLAYGROUND is 
the rtance Mr. Darrow attaches to the early en- 
ronment of the criminal. “The football, baseball, polo, 
Q I er,” he says “very seldom becomes a rob- 
O1 irglat Those who fall under this lure 
ir he denizens of the streets, the railroad 
is, tl icant.lots.” It is a book calculated greatly 
ncrease the reader’s understanding of those who 
f the law—from the boy who commits petty 

to the professional hold-up man. 
p R ION \ study of religion and 
lit in two California counties by 
Des. and Mary V. Brunner. George H 
series of surveys of religious and social 


country regions throughout the 
the Committee on Social and 
th headquarters in New York 
authors present a study of the 
the two counties under considera 
growing, dying, or standing stil! 


Extra Seats at 
a moment’s 
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ting itself to the changing prob- 
nities of this country. This and the 
ght ks of the series dealing with other . 
should be of help to all who are notice 
thems s with community organization 
munity life Provide for the overflow crowd 
HE COMMUNITY. By B. A. McClenahan, or the entire crowd, with seats 
ntury Social Science Series, Published by suitable for temporary or per- 
tury ( Price $1.75 manent use, indoors or out 
\ hich should be of interest to the social KNOCKDOWN BLEACHERS. 
tever be his special field. In it the author ‘ 
inity life as it exists today, especially in No crowd too wild or too heavy! 
ns d in the rural sections. He eee Weight and strain only pull Knockdown 
as the means of developing Bleachers the tighter together. Seat- 
mer to connect human needs na footboards and stringers art 
es." __ The community worker heavily ironed. (See details of construc- 
to his definition, an elrective ti m in panels below. Footb yards are 
to “make use of all the com below seats to prevent clothes from being 
urces for all the people in the soiled by feet. Sections are 14 ft. long, 
es Un , essential characteristics 3; to 15 seats high. Can't mar finest 
kes up in detail the making of Dae 
thods of forming some of the a é 
nunity organization outlining Colleges, large and small, consolidated 
e been tried out. He stresses schools, high schools, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
from the bottom in all social industrial plants and clubs from coast 
d lake social service democratic,” to coast are among their satished usé rng 
ple must organize, control and finance Many customers buy additional Knock- 
mvinced that “social problems are,. in down Bleachers year after year. Write 
1 that all social work must be cen for circular and prices today. 
ldition to coordinating the work of private 
ild unite the work of public and pri- . 
He suggests specifically, in this connec- Leavitt Mfg. Co. 
gal grants be made to boards of public wel- 363 Griggs St., Urbana, III. 
tions, such as enforcement of school at- 
probation and parole work for juvenile 
trict courts, administration of poor relief, 
ipervision and conduct of caneinend Up For a Day 
[his book is of value both as a textbook in 
for classes in uhiversities and schools of 


nd for individual reading and references. 

PALIZATION OF PLAY AND RECREATION—THE 

oF A New Institution. By Joseph 

Richard Fulk, P. H. D. Professor of Education, 
eachers College, University of Florida 

[he manuscript of this book was prepared by Dr. 

n 1917 in partial fulfillment of the requirements 

Ph. D at the University of Nebraska. 








le study of the subject and deserves to be oi REG. U.S. PAT OFF 
d | workers in the recreation movement. Dr. 
recognizes the seriousness of the recreation prob- 
s it exists today and states it very clearly. He 
es the main elements of this problem as: : 
Increased leisure for the majority of people, | TRADE MARK 


Commercial exploitation of leisure, B | FE AC H al RS 
Changes in home life and community life. 
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Fourteen Points it Good Sportsmanship 





Does ... A GOOD SPORT . . « Does Not 
1. Plays fair at all times Does not cheat 
2. Plays hard to the end Does not quit. Is not “yellow” 
3. Keeps his head Does not lose his temper, though wronged 
Does not play for money or other reward 
4. Plays for joy of playing and success of team Does not play to grandstand 
5. Is a good team worker Does not abuse his body 
6. Keeps training rules Does not shirk 
7. Obeys orders of coach or captain Does not neglect his studies 
8. Does his best in all school work Does not bet—betting is not necessary to show 
loyalty 
9. Backs his team in every honest way but Does not take any technical advantage 
10. Always gives his opponent a square deal Treats visiting players as guests 
11. Is respectful to officials Never blames officials for defect 
Accepts adverse decisions graciously Does not “crab.” Does not “kick”’ 
Expects officials to enforce rules Does not complain ; 


WHEN HE LOSES 


12. Congratulates the winner. Gives his oppon-Does not show his disappointment 
ent full credit under most trying circum-Is not a “sorehead” 
stances. Learns to correct his faults throughDoes not “alibi” 
his failures Does not make excuses 


WHEN HE WINS 


13. Is generous. Is modest. Is considerate Does not boast. Does not crow. Does not rub-it-in 
AT ALL TIMES 
Does nothing unworthy of a gentleman and a 
100 per cent American 


14. Is true to his highest ideals 


*Taken from the Constitution and By-Laws of the New York State Association of Public High 
School Basketball Leagues 























From the Journal of A. Farwell Bemis, President of the Bemis Bag Company, made during a journey around the 
world comes the following interesting information regarding some of the recreational activities in Japan for fac- 
tory workers. 

There are some very fine cotton mills in Japan;—finely conceived, finely built, and finely operated. 
Among the best might be cited the Hyogo plant of the Kanegafuchi Company. Not only is this one 
of the cleanest, most orderly of mills, but it would be my guess that it is manufacturing goods of the 
highest quality at close to the lowest costs. From figures given me by one of their managers (Mr. 
Fukuhara) their labor efficiency with respect to America would be forty or fifty per cent instead 
of twenty-five-—(as in the average Japanese mill) —certainly well above the general average. This 
company maintains extensive dormitories and dining-rooms, schools for the young men and girls 
specializing in subjects peculiar to the industry, also recreation grounds, theatre, gardens. They 
have an elaborate and extremely liberal plan of* sick and death benefits,—so liberal in fact that there 
is great doubt if financially it will stand the test of time. This company is the life-work of one of the 
great men of modern Japan,—Sanji Muto. System and respect, liberality and happiness,—a truly 
spiritual atmosphere,—fully enshrouded the Hyogo mill. I never saw more deference and real re- 
spect paid by employees to any manager than was shown to Mr. Fukuhara who accompanied me 
through the mill. 
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Specialized Printing 
|| for Church and Social 
Service Organizations 
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duced the folders, booklets and 
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Book Reviews 


Sargent’s Handbooks 


“The city home cannot,” in Dr. Fulk’s opinion, “do 
the things the home used to do; the public school is 
ened almost to the point of breaking by attempting 





burd 

to do everything that seems to be needed to be done; | . > Tarremoge . 
d municipal governments are being forced by social | AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

maladjustments to recognize and to provide for the | 8th Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; round 

care otf public play and leisure.”’ He studies in detail the corners, crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, $4.00 


methods of different cities in conducting public recrea- ie 
tion. He inventories the public play and recreation | A Guide Book fer Parents 


facilities of rorty-six small cities and villages of Ne- A Compendium for Educators 

raska and thereby shows that the public need and | A : 

the public demand for recreation are almost as urgent Annual Review of Educational Literature and 
in the smaller cities and towns as in the large cities. | Events. 
Dr, Fulk concludes his study by prophesying that the 


“municipalization of play and recreation seems to be | NEW ENGLAND 
4 AL 


Me beginning of the formation of the institution ot | 


Recreation which promises to become in importance | ree . ’ 
ind universality comparable to public education.” aed = preg ns A yy heeughont, § ve., 
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\n informal discussion of children’s books written | All the Principal Motor Routes are clearly shown. 
ut of the author’s experience as a pioneer in the work Every town and city in New England of importance 
vith children in our public libraries and as supervisor is described. The past history and present-day 
f the children’s work of the New York Public Library. | activities—are given in detail. 


he book includes suggestions for vacation reading, two 


It is the Only Book That Treats New England 


f books for children under ten—one “first books” . 
as a Whole 


S i) 
nd the other “later books,” and a discussion of books | 
young people. Best of all, it communicates to the 


ader some of the author’s real insight into child nature O 
nd child tastes and some of her power to discriminate P RTER SARGENT 
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CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
1835 W. Lake St. eteetaionahal Chicago, Ill. 
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Tvo- -YEAR Normal Course for Directors of Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and Swim - 
ming Instructors. 


Thorough preparation in all branches under strong faculty of experienced men and women, 


Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the country. High School prateeen from accredited schools admitted with- 
out exarnination. Fine dormitories for non-resident students. Mid-year term starts Feb. 23. 


We are now in our new building in a fine residential seztion of Chicago—within walking Poe of two of Chicago's finest Parks and of 
the Chicago University. New gymnasiums—new class rooms and laboratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities and 
equipment, 
CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For illustrated catalog address Box 45, 5026 Greenwooi Avenue, Chicago, III. 














EST. 1870 "PHONE WATKINS 6976 


H. POPPER & SON 
JEWELERS 


Medals Badges For all Clubs, Societies, Schools, etc. 
Manufacturers for over half century 


Emblems Buttons 67 - 7th AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Christmas Material Available from Community Service 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
DRAMA: Suggestions for a Christmas Program. Includes an outline for an old English Revel and the St. George Play. A 


combination of the Traditional Mummer'’s Play and Oxfordshire Play. The Program also contains a List of C hristmas 
Plays for juniors and a list for adults Price, 25 cents. 
The Perfect Gift, by Elizabeth H. Hanley. A Community Christmas Pageant, including a community tree around 


which carols are sung Price 25 cents. 
A Miracle of Christmas, by Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas. A play in one act with Epilogue and Prologue. An 
unusual miracle play which may be used on a Christmas Program for people of all denominations. It is founded on 
authentic legends of December. Price 25 cents. 

MUSIC: Music in a rpg ly Christmas Celebration. Giving complete directions for organization of Christmas caroling, 
community Christmas tree, indoor programs and union song services. Price 10 cents. 
Stories of the Christmas Carols. Newspaper material propared by Prof. Peter W. Dykema, for use in a “‘Learn a 
Carol a Day’’ campaign. Price 10 cents. 
Christmas Carols. An attractive sheet containing the words of ten favorite carols. Price 70 cents per hundred, $7.00 
per thousand, plus the postage. 











Pageants Drills Tableaux Physical Culture 
Plays Games Recitations Delsarte 
Pantomimes Parties Monologues Dances 
Entertainments Songs Pianologues Music 
All Publishers Entertainment material Catalogues Free 
EDGAR S. WERNER & CO. 11 East 14th St., N. Y. City 











How to Organize a Music Memory Contest 


A carefully chosen list of contest selections has just been prepared by Prof. W. P. Dynema, with an explana- 
tory newspaper article on each selection supplemented with an outline of the publicity needed for the entire 
contest, as follows: 
Complete Music Memory Selections, List #1, - - - - Price $.50 
Publicity for Music Memory Contest, including copy for ten newspaper articles, Price $.20 


COMMUNITY SERVICE, 315 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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No one who is even most superficially acquainted with the achievements of students of nature 


during the past few centuries can fail to see that their thought has been astoundingly effective in 


constantly adding to our knowledge of the universe, from the hugest nebula to the tiniest atom; 
moreover, this knowledge has been so applied as to well-nigh revolutionize human affairs, and 
both the knowledge and its applications appear to be no more than hopeful beginnings, with indefi- 
nite revelations ahead, if only the same kind of thought be continued in the same patient and scrup- 
ulous manner. 

But the knowledge of man, of the springs of his conduct, of his relation to his fellow-man 
singly or in groups, and the felicitous regulation of human intercourse in the interest of har- 
mony and fairness, have made no such advance. Aristotle’s treatises on astronomy and physics, 
and his notions of ‘‘generation and decay” and of chemical processes, have long gone by the board, 
but his politics and ethics are still revered. Does this mean that his penetration in the sciences of 
man exceeded so greatly his grasp of natural science, or does it mean that the progress of man- 
kind in the scientific knowledge and regulation of human affairs has remained almost stationary 
for over two thousand years? I think that we may safely conclude that the latter is the case. It 
has required three centuries of scientific thought and of subtle inventions for its promotion to en- 
able a modern chemist or physicist to center his attention on electrons and their relation to the 
mysterious nucleus of the atom, or to permit an embryologist to study the early stirrings of the 
fertilized egg. As yet relatively little of the same kind of thought has been brought to bear on 
human affairs. 


James Harvey Robinson 


In The Mind in the Making 
Published by Harper & Co. 











